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cA New and Needed Book . 


Fairchild’s Essentials of Economics 


By Frep Rocers Farrcuitp, Ph.D. 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


543 pages Illustrated Price $1.60 


TP SERE is a growing demand for the teaching of economics 
in high schools. The existing textbooks, however, are not 


suited for high schools, nor can the need be met by merely 
adapting or “‘writing down” college books. 


Fairchild’s Economics has been prepared especially 
for students in high schools and is elementary in character. 
The study is confined to fundamentals which have become 
established and avoids those controversial questions upon 
which there is a difference of opinion. 


The treatment is simple and easily understood. The 
style is straightforward and adapted to young people. The 
important definitions, facts and principles are stated and 
explained in the clearest language, starting always at the 
beginning and taking nothing for granted. 


The book is “practical” in the best sense of that 
overworked phrase. Constant reference is made to the 
practical facts of the student’s everyday life and to the 
simpler problems of business. The presentation is scientific 
and thorough. The aim is to lead the student to discover ~ 
the truth, to show him how things are and why they are; 
to give the student a sound, scientific knowledge of the 


elementary principles and to encourage him to think for 
himself. 
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cAnnouncement 


O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is offered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 
content. 


This service is established by Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational records 
and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 
the continual improvement of her service, 
and she takes this opportunity to invite 
you to her office-studio whenever you are 
in the vicinity of Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
AND TEACHING OF 
NUMBER 


By Marcaret DRUMMOND 
Lecturer on Psychology in the Edinburgh 
Provincial Training College 


A practical book for the teacher in kindergarten 
and primary graces which considers the teaching 
of the beginnings of arithmetic in light of in- 
vestigations into the psychology and mental 
growth of the child. It is based upon the careful 
observation of children made by psychologists 
(including the author) during recent years, and 
presents many concrete cases of number learning. 


The book meets mocern teaching needs which 
have become urgent since the widespread adop- 
tion of individual work. It treats the subject 
from the Montessori standpoint, recognizing the 
spontaneity of the child's response and the im- 
portance of his own activity in gaining the concept 
of number. The method advocated conforms abso- 
lutely to sounée psychological requirements. 


Cloth. Price $1.36 
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Thus America was born (July 4, 1776) with a word on her lips that is still heard 
as one of the sublime utterances of the ages. 


In the midst of conflict she was born, 


her first necessity was to fight for her faith and freedom. 


By WILLIAM 


One hundred and forty-seven years 
have passed since that high day when 
the Independence bell tolled. America is 
still fighting for faith and freedom; 
fighting new enemies with new weapons, 
it is true, but the fight for national life 
is no less desperate. Less easily seen 
than Tory and Redcoat, her enemies to- 
day are not less to be feared. Musket and 
bayonet served then as enlightened pub- 
lic opinion and political conviction must 
serve now, to rout the foes of national 
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AMERICA 


From Long’s America, Page 181. 


J. Lone 


“America” for the upper grammar 
grades is one of those rare books written 
with a pen of patriotism, with political 
insight, with a love of America and an 
understanding of her ideals to inspire 
young and old with a sense of her na- 
tional greatness. Here is the story of 
our country as we have longed to have 
our young people know it, permeated 
with the idealism which makes pupils 
realize that this loved country’s future 
is largely in their hands. “America” is 
a keen-edged weapon in the never-end- 
ing fight for democracy. 
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POWER FROM ABOVE 


-This is not a religious dissertation, but a 
very human affair. On June 26 a special 
DeHaviland airplane made an extended flight 
with a 400-horse-power Liberty motor. 

It was fed with gas and oil from time to 
time by a Flying-Filling “ Station,” which flew 
above and supplied gas, oil, and water by 
gravity. 

There are innumerable professional applica- 
tions of this new achievement that we are 
tempted to make of this, but we will content 
ourselves with the most obvicus application. 

Teachers should be supplied with profes- 
sional power when needed as needed without 
interruption of their professional work, with- 
out rebbing them of rest or recreation. 

School life should be lubricated, oiled, and 
friction prevented from above. 

Teachers should never suspect trouble when 
they see some overhead authority approaching, 
whether it be principal, supervisor, superin- 
tendent, or “ surveyor.” 

The overhead approach to a teacher should 
be as welcome as the Flying Filler to a 
DeHaviland out for a prolonged flight. 

Cleveland has $15,000,000 appropriated for 
new buildings with an added | ae from 
4 new bond issue. 


SORORITIES AND FRATERNITIES 


We know of nothing so fraught with mis- 
chief, possibly malice, as the situation created 
by an anti-sorority and anti-fraternity law. 

Admitting everything that is charged as 
possible against them we still think it is a 
tragedy when an A-1 schooi system from bottom 
to top is wrecked and the whole city adminis- 
tration jeopardized because the superintendent 
coes, or does not, enforce the “anti” law. 

If he doesn’t try to enforce it the champions 
of the law are liable to make it impossible for 
him tc stay. If he does try to enforce it it is 
morally sure that the opposition will make it 
so uncomfortable that he cannot stay. 

These societies are incidents in the senior 
high school life, and yet the best possible 
administration of the kindergarten, primary 
grades, elementary grades and junior high 
schoci will never-save a superintendent if once 
there develops a first-class row over “ Socie- 
ties.” 

If there is such a law it should specify that 
its enforcement is to be by the civil officers and 
never by the school officials. Save the schools 
from wreckage by any non-educational situa- 
tion. 


> 


Topeka has a Vacation Bible School, which 
has for two vears had sessions of three hours 
a day for five days in the week. It is divided 
into Elementary and High School classes. 
There were eighteen teachers last year. It is 


conducted by the Presdyterian churches of 
Topeka. 


aa 


FROM EMMA CALVE 


Only a singer can teach the art of singing; 
only a vocalist can train the voice. 

Even among the birds is this true. If a young 
nightingale is separated from his kind he 
sings but poorly and imperfectly. Should he 
be placed, while he is still a fledgling, in a cage 
of sparrows, he would chirp as shrilly as do 
they. In order to learn the full use of his voice 
he must be brought up with his own kind. He 
must listen constantly to the limpid notes of the 
tuli-grown birds about him, which he will soon 
strive to emulate and may in the end be able 
to surpass. 


o> 


Minimum wage laws are declared uncan- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States because it violates the liberty 
of individuals in their private affairs. 
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PERSONALITY AT PRINCETON 


President Hibben of Princeton premises a 
notable and noble departure, which bids fair 
to maintain the leadership which Princeton has 
had under men like Edwards and McCosh. 

It is refreshing to find a university president 
with a Board of Regents who place personality 
above the Intelligence Quotient. 

This sentence of President Hibben is the 
most educationally inspiring of any recently 
uttered: “Is the candidate for admission to 
Princeton one who in his own personality will 
bring most to Princeton, and is he one for 
whom Princeton can do the most? ” 

That is heaven high above the fool questicns: 
* What is his intelligence test? What is his 
race? What is his religion? What is his 
color?” 


Quality is as far above quantity in a student 
body as the quality of Jersey milk is above 
quantity in a scrub cow. 

Quantity of Personality is as far removed 
from quantity of trick tested intelligence as 
prize-winning Florida grape fruit is above the 
wild Osage orange. 

Selective admission on Personality will make 
Princeton with six hundred freshmen immeas- 
urabiy stronger, infinitely nobler than a 
university could be with six thousand fresh- 
men tested for intelligence, race, religion, 
color, or any admission test other than Per- 
sonality. 

The most interesting educator in America 
today is John Hibben, who has the Personality 
that appreciates Personality. 


BEST LOCAL PUBLICITY 


The East Orange, N.J., Record has broken 
the record in school publicity. In April and 
May, 1923, it devoted two full pages each week 
for ten weeks to an elaborately illuminated 
article on the public schools of the city. There 
are ten schools in the city and one school was 
magnified each week. ‘The articles were pre- 
pared by the principal, teachers or pupils of the 
school, and a copy was presented to every 
home in the school district. There are 600 
square inches on the two pages devoted to 
a school, and 400 square inches were devoted to 
illustrations. In the case of the Stockton School 
there were pictures oi the fire drill, of the chil- 
dren being served with milk in mid-forencon, 
physical exercises, writing to music, folk-dancing 
class indoors,and another out of doors, sewing 
class, dramatization by different grades, medi- 
cal inspection, manual training, kindergarten, 
kindergarten band, thrift bank. This is a sam- 
ple of each of the ten issues. In the case of the 
high school there are more than three full 


pages with 900 square inches of which nearly 
600 are devcted to illustrations, including girls’ 
gymnasium, boys’ gymnasium, swimming pool; 
cooking class in action, lunch room, which feeds. 
1,000 students for luncheon in action, dressmak- 
ing class, millinery class, machine shop, art 
department, class in “First Aid,” printing 
shop, class in home nursing, library, biolegica! 
laboratory, commercial class, wood-working 
shop. the students’ bank, mechanical drawing 
class, luncheon room when preparing to serve 
1,000 students in cafeteria style. 

The Lincoln School—The athletic winning 
teams have pictures of three prize-winning 
teams, of glee club, and orchestra. 

In the case of the Ashland School the pupils 
did ali the writing, and designated the illustra- 
tions to be used. 

Is it any wonder that East Orange practically 
votes all school moneys with no appreciable 
opposition votes? 


THE DENVER TRIUMPH 


Denver was threatened with one of the 
calamitous elections of which there have been 
~too many in these treacherous years, but it 
eventuated in a glorious triumph for the Board 
of Education and its representatives. It was 
as clean cut a victory as one could ask, and as 
a result of the verdict of the people Superin- 
tendent Jesse H. Newlon has been unanimously 
re-elected on a five-year contract. This is the 
first time a Denver superintendent has been 
given a five-year contract, and it is most un- 
usual for Denver to re-elect a superintendent 


unanimously after three years of service. 

Mcre remarkable than the length of the 
proposed term and the unanimous vote are 
the resolutions which accompanied the vote. 

Mr. Newlon-is to be the chief executive 
officer for the school district including the 
business and educational departments. All em- 
ployees in the departments under the super- 
vision of the superintendent shall be appointed 
upon his recommendation, and appcintments. 
and promotions are to be -made solely upon 
a merit basis. 
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IS EDUCATION WORTH THE COST? 


W. W, TRENT 


Elkins, West Virginia 


[West Virginia State Education Association.] 


Due to some current discussions, both in the 
news columns and out, there seems to have 
arisen in the minds of some the question: “Is 
education worth the cost?” In this day of 
civilization and advancement it seems strange 
that this question should be raised and that it 
should appear to any one that this question 
should be answered. Perhaps the general 
tendency toward economy and reduction in 
expenditures is the cause of this discussion, 
rather than the question of the value of educa- 
tion. That this question of reduction is not 
local and that it is a serious and vital thing 
to civilization is evident from the many cur- 
rent statements in the United States and 
abroad. The Manchester (England) Journal 
had the following to say under date of June, 
1922 :-— 

“You can reduce your expenditure on arma- 
ments, as you can on personal indulgences, and 
expand it again later, with no great damage in 
the precess. But with education it is other- 
wise. You are dealing there with the minds 
and bodies of children and you may cripple a 
whole generation. The plain fact is that, so 
far from not being able to afford our expendi- 
ture on education, we cannot afford to do with- 
out it. If there is one lesson more insistently 
taught us by the war and by daily experience 
it is that the foundation of national strength 
and worth, as of national prosperity, is the 
education of the people. ... It is the people 
who wil! suffer, and the people must see to it.” 

It seems strange indeed that schools should 
be selected as the special target of the would- 
be economist and that a big noise should be 
made over school expenditures and so littie 
over other expenditures. Of course education 
must cost as all things worth while cost. If 
education is the biggest duty of the state, as 
we ali believe it is, why shouldn’t it cost more 
than all other departments’ The fact about 
the matter is, schools cost less in proportion 
to number of people employed for full time 
than any other department of state or county 
governments. 

In speaking of comparative costs, one super- 
intendent in West Virginia recently made the 
following pointed and illuminative statements 
concerning expenditures in the United States :— 

“We pay $960,000,000 per year for education. 
That’s a lot of money. But our men, women, 
and children burn up $800,000,000 worth ot 
cigarettes per year. Our men kindle $500,006,- 
000 ot cigars, and chew $300,000,000 of Mail 
Pouch and Beechnut, drink $350,000,000 of coco 
cola and like carbonated drinks. The ladies 
—God bless ’em—spend $750,000,000 for facial 
film, and I suppose it is all right. I like paint 
On some faces, because it improves them, but 


most people are good enough looking if they 
keep clean and decently dressed. What I am 
trying to say is that we each one pay $9.60 for 
education, $8.00 for cigarettes, $5.00 for cigars, 
$3.00 for chewing, $7.50 for cosmetics, $3.50 
for soft drinks, $5.00 for jewelry. If we 
can afford to burn up and spit out $16.00 per 
year we ought to be able tc go a little stronger 
than $9.60 on the enduring things of life. 
$7.50 put on with a powder puff or in a beauty 
shop looks too big when compared with $9.60, 
the amount used putting modern furniture in 
heads that will be furnished with poor stuff 
unless we change our emphasis. I have no 
patience with those who say we are paying 
too much for education. We are not paying 
one-half, one-third enough. We are keeping 
our miserable business going poorly when by 
wise investment we could put it over glori- 
ously.” 

A pamphlet sent out by Doane College makes 
the statement that every day a child spends 
in school is worth to that child $9.02. Unedu- 
cated laborers earn on an average of $500 per 
vear and in forty years a total of $20,000. 
High school graduates earn on the average 
of $1,000 per vear and in forty years, $40,000. 
Conclusive proof that the child who stays out 
of school or is kept out to help earn money is 
losing instead of making money. Figures show 
us that out of five million persons with no 
schooling, only thirty-one attained distinction; 
out of thirty-three million with elementary 
training 808 gained distinction; out of two 
million with a high school education 1,243 
gained distinction; out of one million with a 
college education 5,768 gained distinction. 

James M. Dodge, a former president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
calculated the financial value of different grades 
of education by comparing the earning capaci- 
ties of common laborers, shop-apprentice 
trained men, trade-school graduates, and tech- 
nical school graduates. The money value was 
taken to be that sum which at 5 per cent. 
interest would yield an income equal to the 
sum being received as a salary. He found the 
education of the common laborer worth 
$10,200; that of the shop apprentice, 
$15,800; that of the trade-school graduate, 
$25,000; and that of the technical-school gradu- 
ate $43,000. 

The folicwing interesting comparisons 
appeared recently in a Missouri Teachers’ 
bulletin :-— 

““In Massachusetts the average person goes 
to school seven years; in Tennessee the aver- 
age person goes to school three years. In 
Massachusetts the average income is $200 a 
person; in Tennessee it is $116. In the United 
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States as a whole the average college gradu- 
ate earns $2,000 a year, the average high school 
graduate $1,000, the average elementary school 
graduate $500.” 

Sometime before his death Franklin K. Lane 
in one cf his illuminative addresses estimated 
that illiteracy in the United States was causing 
the country to lose $825,000,00G a year. He 
based this statement upon the statistics of the 
1920 census, which shows that there were in 
the United States 5,516,163 illiterates above ten 
years of age. On the basis of this estimate 
with the same calculation West Virginia, which 
has, according to the census of 1920, 69,413 
illiterates above ten years of age, is losing 
approximately $11,000,000 = annually. This 
amount, it will be nected. is about half of the 
total cost of education in West Virginia for 
the year 1921-22, according to the figures of 
the State Tax Commissioner. The great loss 
to the country through illiteracy was made 
evident when the first draft called our young 
men to the colors to find that about twenty-five 
per cent. of these men could not meet the 
standard of iiteracy required by the War De- 
partment. 

For the farmer illiteracy means that he is 
shut in behind the walls of medievalism. He 
cannot read builetins from the department cf 
agriculture; he cannot take advantage of the 
information given in the news column; he 
knows no beoks; he can make no investigation 
for himself; he knows nothing of the joy that 
comes to one from reading and writing. Con- 
cerning the farmers’ work Cora Wilson Stew- 
art, originator of the moonlight schools of 
Kentucky, which she founded to remove illit- 
eracy, says: “Ignorance never ploughed a fur- 
row straighter nor produced an extra bushel 
of corn to the acre. Only intelligence can in- 
crease production on the farm.” 

Persons disposed to believe that school costs 
have increased more rapidly than ovr ability 
to pay shouid read what Dr. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, professor of political economy. 
Columbia University, has to say in answer to 
the question, “Have expenditures for public 
schools increased more rapidly than the wealth 
of the country?” He says :— 

“While it is true that the educational budget 
has increased more rapidly than the popula- 
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ticn, it is not true that it has increased more 
rapid!y than the wealth of the community. On 
the contrary, it may be affirmed, with little 
fear of contradiction, that from the economist’s 
point cf view, the growth of prosperity in the 
United States as a whole has been so enor- 
mous as to make the proportion of educational 
expenditures to real wealth of the community 
actually smaller than it was in past decades. 

“Ti educational expenditures have not in- 
creased more rapidly during the past few dec- 
ades than the wealth of the country, the 
educational returns have been great indeed. 
Since 1900 the per cent. of children five to eigh- 
teen years of age enrolled in the schools has 
increased from 72.4 to 77.8; the average length 
of school term from 144 to 162 days; the aver- 
age number of days attended by each pupil en- 
rolied from 99 to 144; the per cent. of children 
in high school from 3.3 to 10.2. Then, too, the 
type of education should be considered. The 
teaching is better; the courses of study have 
been improved; the individual differences of 
children are better provided for, especially in 
the city schocls; vocational courses have been 
added; the health of the school child is 
better cared for; hundreds of evening schoois 
for adults have been opened, and so on. With 
all these facts can anyone say the efficiency 
of the schools has not kept pace with the 
increased budget? ” 

In this discussion the cultural value—which 
without question is the greatest vaiue—has 
not been considered. This value is not so 
easily measured, if indced it can be measured 
at all. Without it education is a misnomer, 
Without it ai! other values disappear, and edu- 
cated men, if that term can be used, would be 
no more than animals trained for a circus. 
Each would play his part without knowing the 
significance of the part played. Without the 
cultural the flower would be no more than a com- 
mon weed, the greatest painting nothing more 
than a mere picture, and the greatest literature, 
if literature could exist without the cultural, 
nothing more than a collection of sentences. 
The woods, the mountains, the stream, would 
be nothing more than so many trees, so much 
dirt and rocks piled up, and so much water. 
The beauties of all could not be known and 
life itself would lose its significance. 


> 


THE TEACHER’S CREED 


“I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of the great tomorrow; that whatsoever 
the boy soweth the man shall reap. I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in the joy of serving others. I believe in wisdom as 
revealed in human lives as well as in the pages Of a printed book; in lessons taught, not so 
much by precept as by example; in ability to work with the hands as well as to think with 
the head; in everything that makes life large and lovely. I believe in beauty in the school- 
room, in daily life and in out-of-doors. I. believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in all 
ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. I believe that every hour of every day we 
r€ceive a just reward for all we are and all we de. I believe in the present and its opportuni- 
ties, in the future and its promises and in the divine joy of living. Amen.”—Edwin Osgood 


Grover. 
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THE CRUSADE METHOD OF HEALTH TRAINING 


CHARLES M, DE FOREST 


Under a general analysis the responsibility of 
the school for the pupil’s physical welfare is 
twofold: First, to make conditions at schooi 
wholesome; second, to train the pupil to attend 
to physical welfare, both his own and that of 
others. 

The pupil’s contribution to physical welfare 
is determined by two iactors: First, knowledge; 
second, acticn. In seeking to train the pupil 
our schools very generally have stressed knowl- 
edge to the neglect of action. Health teach- 
ing, or more accuratcly the teaching of phvsi- 
ology, hygiene and sanitation, has been given 
where health training was called for. 

“Knowledge is Power” is a treasured wall 
motto; but until knowledge is applied in action 
it is as idly potential as an untapped coal 
mine. If knowledge were the controlling fac- 
tor physicians would be our best examples of 
good health; but, notoriously remiss in prac- 
ticing their own precepts, many of them offer 
examples of what to avoid. A knowledge of 
all the truths of dental prophylaxis is of no 
avail where there is no tooth brush action. Our 
knowledge of health laws is not complete, but 
it is sufficient to lengthen life by decades if we 
only apply it. 

Action in cleanliness is required to prevent 
the injection of disease germs; action in diet, 
exercise, going to bed, etc., to build up resis- 
tance. 

As the cultivation of health and strength at 
all possible times is desired, or, to mention the 
negative, as the forces that make for disease 
do not slumber, habitual action is called for. 
Health training should produce good health 
habits and not stop with single deeds. 

Now that community sanitation and the 
art of anti-toxins have progressed so far, the 
Statement will hardly be challenged that bad 
health habits remain as the chief cause of dis- 
ease. Recognizing this the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and its forty-eight state asso- 
ciations have for six years been working with 
the schools to develop the antidote, good health 
nabits. Since habits are formed in childhood, 
and the most potent agents for training chil- 
dren are the school and the home under the 
leadership of the schvool, these health associa- 
tions place their chief dependence on the 
school, 

The first thing to be studied was manifestly 
the law of habit formation.’ Its requirements 
are action (positive or negative) and repetition. 
To secure positive action interest must be sup- 
dlied to a sufficient degree to arouse will and 
to secure repetition. Interest must be so main- 
tained as to sustain will. 

Knowledge of health laws may arouse the 


Modern Health Crusade Executive 


National Tuberculosis Association, New York 


will of a few adults to action. They usually 
wait for pain or sickness. With children the 
case is worse. It is amazing the amount of 
information on the weal of health and the 
woe of disease a child will take in without 
going into action. Another observation, dis- 
appointing but general, is that although action 
may follow knowledge when knowledge is im- 
parted by an inspiring picture, an absorbing 
story or a rollicking clown, the action is not 
long repeated. Such devices constitute the 
methced of illuminated precept. It is far more 
potent than memorizing the drab facts of 
physiology. Nevertheless interest wears off 
soon and if main reliance is placed on pictures, 
stories and stunts the burden of producing new 
ones is too great to maintain interest until 
habits are formed. Knowledge of health law 
fails to motivate the child to action either 
entirely or to the extent required. The service 
of knowledge is in guiding the action; and for 
this it is indispensable. It aiso helps tu make 
the grown-up unwilling to lay aside gocd health 
habits acquired under some other motivation 
in childhood. 

It became evident that instruction in health 
must be coupled with something other than 
knowledge that both interested children 
actively and sustains interest for a long time. 
In the search for this new method the fol- 
lowing likings of children were consulted: 
Every child likes to piay; every child wants to 
grow; he likes to come up to a record. He 
likes to play that he is grown, and to do 
something worthy of a grown-up person. He 
likes to possess badges of accomplishment and 
position. Emulation and imitation actuate him. 
He joves romance. Another principle applying 
to adults and children alike was taken into 
consideration. It is that a visible daily re- 
minder is of great help in establishing a habit. 

The new method found was the Modern 
Health Crusade. It is essentially the inductive 
method, learning by doing. Under it pupils 
do day after day, week after week, health 
chores which, demanded by health, are de- 
tested by children. Samples are: “I washed 
my hands before each meal today.” “I was in 
bed ten hours last night.” The children not 
only do these odious chcres but systematically 
record performance, with the co-operation of 
teachers and parents; for in health training as 
in thrift training bookkeeping is important. 

The pupils’ aversion is overcome, their 
enthusiasm is secured by capitalizing the 
likings menticned a minute ago. Every one ot 
them will be found embodied in the Crusade 
method. As rewards for doing the chores, 
pupils become squires, knights, knights 
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banneret and knights banneret constant. Here 
‘is play and romance. With these titles the 
child plays he is grown and doing feats worthy 
of grown-ups; and the game is real, for the 
simple chores are _ feats beyond many 
grown-ups, and each child is doing a vital 
bit for a national cause to which legions of 
school children have rallied. This modern 
chivalry, for liberation from sickness and 
weakness, appeals to the child in so alluring a 
fashion that the chore record pinned on his 
bedroom door seems a field of arms, but all 
the time it is a visible reminder of humdrum 
duties. The celluloid buttons and the paper 
stars on the Roll of Health Knighthood become 
badges of accomplishment and position. 

The Crusade chores are graded for a four- 
year course. For each year they are nominally 
a decalogue of daily duties and an eleventh 
commandment relating to the bath or other 
occasional duiy added for good measure. Butz 
analysis shows fifty-one separate chores for the 
four years arranged progressively so as to give 
the child the appeal of growth. 
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Under the progress of knighthood the Cru- 
sader may continue his demonstration of physi- 
cal fitness until he is enrolled in the Round 
Table. At all times there is a call to come up 
to a worthy record. Under the Crusade 
method group stimulus will get action wher 
parents’ nagging and teachers’ precepts fail. 
The method provides a complete follow-up by 
which teachers and parents see to it that health 
duties are actually done and are kept up. In- 
cidentally the Crusade links the home and the 
school with a consequent lightening of burden 
for both teachers and parents. It may be that 
some pupil can do the chores from fifteen to 
thirty weeks each school year for four years 
without acquiring lifelong good habits, but that 
child needs very special schooling. 

To the thousands of persons who have con- 
tributed to the development of the Modern 
Health Crusade it has been gratifying to see 
the method incorporated in schools all over 
the country but still more gratifying to know 
that more than seven million Crusaders have 
carried health knowledge into action. 


PROBLEMS OF READING INSTRUCTION 


Several months ago, Commissioner J. J. 
Tigert, at the suggestion of a group of promi- 
ment educators, appointed a committee of 
seven to canvass the field of Reading Instruction 
and to make definite recommendations concern- 
ing problems which confront teachers and 
supervisors. 

A preliminary meeting of the committee was 
held in Cleveland during the week of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, at 
which a general program of procedure was 
adopted. 

At a subsequent meeting seven topics were 
selected for study and investigation. The list 
of topics and the chairmen of the sub-commit- 
tees are as follows :— 

Types of Reading of Large Social Value: 
Professor S. A. Leonard, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Essential Features of a Modern Program of 
Instruction in Reading: Dean W. S. Gray, 
University of Chicago. 


Special Types of Reading Activities in Con- 
tent Subjects: Miss Estaline Wilson, 
assistant superintendent, Toledo. 

Appropriate Materials of Reading Instruc- 
tion: Professor Ernest Horn, University 
of Iowa. 

How to Develop Independence in the Recog- 
nition of Words: Miss Frances Jenkins, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Individual Differences, Tests, and Remedial 
Treatment: Miss Laura Zirbes, Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. 

How to Put Across a Progressive Program 
ef Reading Instruction: Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D.C. 

The members of the committee are eager to 

secure recommendations from teachers, admin- 
istrators, and investigators in the field of read- 
ing relating to any of the topics mentioned 
above. The co-operation of everyone inter- 
ested in reading instruction is solicited. 


The entire object of true education is to make people not merely do the right things, 
but enjoy the right things—not merely industrious, but to love industry—not merely learned, 


but to love knowledge—not merely pure, but to love purity—not merely just, but to hunger 


and thirst after justice —John Ruskin. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Professor of Romance Languages, George 


The Charles E. Merrill Company, New York, enters the 
modern language publishing field with a “First Frenca 
Book” by Jacob Greenberg, supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Junior High Schools of New York City, 
and four well-edited reading texts. 


Those ultra-conservative members of the modern lan- 
guage teaching craft who decry any attempt at defence (or 
offence, since that is the best defence) against the 
“geschrecklichkeit” that is being practiced by “educators” 
and others on the liberal-culture subjects in the curriculum 
{particularly the modern languages), will find a whole- 
‘some object-lesson in the present condition of Latin and 
Greek in American education. “It isn’t dignified,” said the 
pusillanimous among teachers and lovers of the classics, 
“to defend a field of learning that needs no defence against 
such barbarians as may attack it.” So they “let ’em rave.” 
When classicists woke up, it was too late. The disciples 
of utilitarian Kultur had already done their work. When 
the Classical League began a belated defence of Greek 
and Latin culture, Greek was no longer taught in secondary 
schools, and had suffered a decline in colleges, while Latin 
had suffered likewise, though not to the same degree. 

Surely those who believe in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, whether business men, teachers, scholars, or plain 
patriotic Americans, will not wake up, like the classicists, 
just in time to hold a last-minute consultation of speciat- 
ists over a moribund patient. Wilkins’s article in the Edu- 
cational Review for December, and his further contribu- 
tion in the February number, constitute the start for a 
campaign in which all those who believe in modern lan- 
guage training should join. Considerations of “dignity,” 
“propaganda,” and the like, are but empty phrases when 
we think of the fate that has overtaken the study of the 
classics. Modern language study has many friends, but 
they are evidently not aware of the menace constituted by 
the activities of certain “educators,” who brazenly assun‘e 
that they are competent to speak with authority on any or 
all subjects in the curriculum without ever having gone to 
the trouble of gaining a real acquaintance with the subject- 
matter of the field of study which they condemn so blithely 
and glibly, albeit with a tinge of nervousness lest some vnc 
“call the bluff.” 

Let's have an active, positive, good-humored but deter- 
mined campaign to counteract the effects of such mis- 
guided anti-cultural propaganda. 

—o—— 

Profesor Cecil Knight Jones of George Washington 
University, the leading Hispanic bibliographer of the 
United States, has just published his magnum opus, “His- 
panic American Bibliographies,” through the Hispanic 
American Historial Review (Washington, D. C.) 


Professor Hugo P. Thieme of the University of Michi- 
gan has edited the great popular success, Louis Hémon’s 
“Maria Chapdelaine,” for the Macmillan French Series. 


Hispania for May contains a splendid symposium on the 
value of Spanish, compiled by E. C. Hills. 


Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


The American Book Company has just issued new edi- 
tions (with phonetic material and supplementary gram- 
matical material) of Méras’ “Le Premier Livre” and “Le 
Second Livre”; a new French grammar by Major William 
E. Morrison and Lieutenant Jean Ch. Gauthier of West 
Point; new editions of “La Poudre aux yeux,” by Labiche 
et Martin, and “La Tache du petit Pierre,” by Jeanne 
Mairet; and a new Spanish book, “Spanish Conversation 
and Composition,” by Pasquale Seneca of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of Modern Languages in 
the High Schools of New York City, has on hand a num- 
ber of water-colors by Srta. Ana Ibafiez, which may be of 
interest to Spanish teachers. Proceeds from the sale of 
these works will go entirely towards the artist’s further 
perfection in her art. 


Papini’s “Life of Christ,” translated by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher (Harcourt, Brace) is having a remarkable 
sale. His “Four and Twenty Minds,” translated by Pro- 
fessor E. H. Wilkins (Crowell) has also been very suc- 
cessful. E. P. Dutton and Company have also just pub- 
lished “Three Plays,” by Luigi Pirandello. 


The International Book Review for May contains a 
symposium on “The Ten Best Books of the Century,” the 
contributors including John Erskine, William Lyon Phelps, 
Christopher Morley, Hilaire Belloc, and others. Of thir- 
teen books mentioned more than once, the outstanding 
works by foreign authors are Rolland’s “Jean-Christophe” 
and Miguel de Unamuno’s “The Tragic Sense of Life.” 
Other foreign authors mentioned once include Rostand, 
Anatole France, Louis Hémon, Henri Barbusse, and M. 
A. Nexo. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the novelist and translator of 
Papini’s “Life of Christ,” has written an attractive little 
appreciation of the Middlebury French School, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 


E. P. Dutton and Company have issued a splendid two- 
volume translation from the works of Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra, including such plays as “Canci6n de Cuna” (The 
Cradle Song), and “The Romantic Young Lady,” both of 
which have been produced in English, The same firm 
have also published a translation of “Nacha Regules,” by 
the Argentine novelist, Manuel Galvez, and a translation 
of selected plays of Luigi Pirandello. 


The indefatigable Dr. Isaac Goldberg has published (AlI- 
fred A. Knopf) a work on “Brazilian Literature.” Gold- 
berg has already to his credit “Studies in Spanish-Ameri- 
can Literature’ (Brentano’s) and numerous translations 
from French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, German, Rus- 
sian and Yiddtsh. He is an unfailing source of light 
and enlightenment. 
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Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of Modern Languages in 
the High Schools of New York City, and the leading 
modern language methodologist in America, has scored 
another triumph with his “First French Book,” just pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company. 


Professor E. C. Hills of the University of California 
has been elected a director of D. C. Heath and Company. 

Under the auspices of the Institute of Internationa! 
Education and the Italy America Society, and with the 
official recognition of the Italian Government, a Students’ 
Tour of Italy is being arranged for the summer. The 
Project is entirely non-commercial, and sponsored by in- 
stitutions and individuals commanding the highest respect. 
Information may be had of the Institute of International 
Education, 30 East 42d Street, New York City. 

—o-— 

William W. Ellsworth, for thirty-seven years connected 
with the Century Company, retiring recently as president. 
is giving with great success an illustrated lecture on 
“Moliére and His Times” in schools and colleges. Mr. 
Ellsworth may be reached at the Century Club, New York 
City. 24 


‘Among the recent publications of the World Book 
Company (Yonkers, N. Y.) are “The Oral Method of 
Teaching Languages,” by Harold E. Palmer, author of 
“The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages,” and “A 
Glossary of French Slang,” by Olivier Leroy, Professeur 
@Anglais au Lycée de Chateauroux. 

The English words “gentleman” and “interview,” long 
current in French newspapers, have been formally adopted 
by the French Academy and granted admission to the 
Academy Dictionary. 


Interesting new evidence on the value of modern lan- 


@uages in American education will be found in the April 
Educational Review and the May number of Hispania. 
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Professor E. Allison Peers, of the University of Liver- 
pool, is to conduct a Summer School of Spanish at San- 
tander, Spain, from August 3 until August 30, with an 
optional preliminary course at the University of Liver- 
pool, July 16-30. 

The New York Times Book Review, as well as the New 
York Times Magazine, continues to devote much attention 
to good foreign writers. For example, Benavente, the 
winner of the Nobel prize, is discussed in the Book Re- 
view for January 28 and the Magazine for March 18; 
Gabriela Mistral in the Book Review for February 18; 
Pio Baroja in the Book Review for March 11, etc. 

New Heath publications include Hills and Buceta’s 
“Antologia de cuentos espafioles,’ an edition of “Eb 
Abolengo,” by Linares Rivas, Hewitt’s “Intermediate 
German Composition,’ McKenzie’s edition of Dante's 
“Vita Nuova,” Mansion’s “French Reference Grammar,” 
and Michaud’s “Conteurs francais d’aujourd’hui.” 

René Maran’s “Batouala” has been published in English 

by Thomas Seltzer, New York. 
—o—_- 

Ginn and Company have recently published Bovée's 
“Premiére Année de frangais,” Spink’s “Le ‘beau pays de 
France,” Trueba’s “Cuentos y cantares,” Ray and Bahret’s 
“Correspondencia practica,” and the epoch-making “Prob- 
lems and Methods of Literary History,” by Professor 
André Morize of Harvard University. 


The latest Holt publications include Bordeaux’s “La peur 
de vivre,” Daudet’s “Le Petit Chose,” Lanson and Des- 
seignet’s “La France et sa civilisation,” Alarcon’s “EI final 
de Norma,” and Nitze and Dargan’s remarkable “History 
of French Literature.” 

The Alliance Frangaise has issued the prospectus of its 
“Ecole Pratique de la Langue Frangaise” for 1923-24 (10], 
Boulevard Raspail, Paris). 
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What shall we teach? We cannot hope to know 
Until we love and trust the human mind 

And watch the tides of being ebb and flow 

To ports and havens that are undefined. 

If love and learning be not well combined 

Within the sacred chambers of the soul, 

The lessons that the intellect refined 

Will be as frigid as the waves that roll 

Their winter-midnight dirge towards the northern pole. 


What shall we teach? Consult the plastic mind 
Of childhood’s life in terms of its desires, 
Nor quench the instincts nature has designed 
In cloistered cells and procreative fires; 
Consult the love of life that so inspires 

The normal teacher to perform his part 

In making right adjustment of the wires 
That flame the finer feelings of the heart, 
Until they thrill with love for all he may impart. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
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What shall we teach? Consult the book of life, 
Avoiding lures that lead the mind astray. 

Its golden pages are still rich and rife 

With words of wisdom that we should obey. 

The freshness and the gorgeousness of May, 

The fragrance of the lily and the rose, 

The pleasures of a springtime holiday— 

All these and more its sacred leaves disclose, 

To lead us to the spring from which our being flows. 


What shall we teach? The bird that sweetly sings 
Suggests the lessons that the child would learn. 
He longs to soar on fancy’s viewless wings 

To vaults of blue where stars of fortune burn. 
All native instincts of his being yearn 

To hear the tales that tell of life at play, 

Or those which romance and adventure turn 
The visions of his fancy far away, 

And lift his life above its coarse and clogging clay. 
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PRINCIPALS AND EDUCATION 


E, DUDLEY PARSONS 


Minneapolis 


Often in a delightfully ingenious manner the 
evolution of the high school principal is dis- 
cussed. Apparently many are under the illu- 
sion that the spirit of Plato has come down the 
centuries and in the person of the high school 
principal is solving the problems of the boy and 
girl ia a trulv educational manner. 

It may be presumptious in a mere teacher to 
declare that the high school principal is nothing 
of the sort-—at least not in America. Instead, 
he is a politically appointed adjutant of forces 
as contrary to the spirit of Quintilian, Piato, 
John Sturm, Henry Holyoak or Richard Mui- 
caster as it is possible to be. Often indeed he 
takes office under the illusion that he is going 
to be a super-teacher, a guide to those who 
have not his vantage point; but he is soon made 
io understand that despite his title of “ educa- 
tor” (God save the mark!) nothing is expected 
of him but to be a first-class clerk, nothing 
indeed permitted him. His task is to “ run the 
school,” an operation which in a modern high 
school is little pedagogical or inspirational. 

Rather than being a guide to new 
heights he is a traffic-officer to see that the 
moh obeys the safety signals. 

Pity the poor principal! He arrives at school 
at 8 o’clock to find the time-clock out of order 
and the head of the English department waiting 
to see him about the class play. Behind her in 
line is the drawing-teacher, who is wondering 
what kind of paper to order for next term and 
how much she can get. the chairman of the 
senior class executive committee, who wants 
permission to call a meeting, a common stu- 
dent, who skipped a class the day before, a 
janitor with a request for a requisition; and 
waiting a few feet away are two parents whose 
hopefuls have transgressed to the point of sus- 
persion. At 10 o’clock he has worked through 
this grist and is ready to take up the mail, 
which contains three new forms from the 
superintendent’s ofhice to be explained in 
teachers’ meeting after careful study, a letter 
from a parent complaining that the instructor 
im economics is teaching socialism, another ask- 
ing that his boy be excused an hour before the 
other students, and still another inviting him 
to address a commercial club on juvenile de- 
jinquency. At noon, after giving some quick 
directions to the attendance-clerk, engineer, 
librarian, home-visitor, and to three presidents 
of student organizations he staggers down to 
lunch, eating opposite teachers with whom he 
wants to discuss the next athletic contest or 
comic opera. From 1 until 5 p.m. he dictates 
answers to the problems of the morning mail, 
meets the football coach in cenference, dis- 


Teachers Association the feasibility of obtain- 
ing the auditorium for an evening meeting, 
makes out requisitions and reports and attends 
a meeting of the juniors to explain how far 
they may go in organization. After dinner he 
addresses a meeting of a church, advising how 
it can help to obtain a new building for the 
high school; he chaperons a dancing-party or 
meets others of his kind at dinner where voca- 
tional education is discussed. On Saturday he 
works at special conferences with parents, 
nupils, clerks or supervisors over details of a 
similar nature. No, he is not Plato walking 
with poys in the groves of Academe. 

The woeful thing about all ot this activity 
is thai it almost entirely inhibits study or even 
reading for information. The average principal 
is almost entirely ignorant of the world to 
which he is supposed to be leading boys. He 
knows nothing of the changing geography of 
the world; like a Rotarian, he believes that the 
United States is probably sufficient unto itself, 
economically and socially, and certainly so edu- 
cationally and moraliy. He addresses high 
schooi teachers, some of whom are casual 
readers, with naive assurance that judgment 
haunts the principal's office, as the voice of 
God is presumed to proceed from the Pope. 
With more confidence he lectures the students, 
many of whom are already bored by experi- 
ences of which he is still unconscious. 

No, he is not Flato. The average high 
school principal is about as capable of leading 
educational reform as the floor-walker of a 
department-store or the foreman of a grand 
jury. The pathes of the situation is that he 
should try to lead. In fact he is altogether 
unnecessary in our educational life. Rather, 
let us have organized high schocl faculties who 
order the administration of the school, their 
orders to be carried out by efficient clerks who 
are under no such illusicn as the author of the 
article referred to, who do not attempt to rule 
in matters that they cannot understand. 

How will this plan do? Let the faculty act 
as a real educational body, meeting every Mon- 
day morning from 8 to 10, school to begin on 
that day at the latter hour. At this meeting 
in regular order would come the business of 
administering the school, which would be 
euided by an executive committee democrati- 
cally chosen. This committee would meet 
every morning for an hour to confer with vari- 
ous clerks—program, records, attendance—and 
with parents, Thus it would be able to report 
to the faculty meeting very definitely. and 
could receive as definite instructions. Speciai 
committees on student affairs, scholarship, dis- 
ciplinc and other matters best to delegate, 
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would, of course, be elected, as by all bodies; 
but the executive committee would direct the 
machinery of the school as a board of bank 
directors guides the activities of its employees. 
No extra compensation would be given to 
members of the committees save that their 
classes would be reduced to even their work 
with that of other teachers. 

What then? The teacher body, upon whom 
the responsibility of administration was thrown, 
would bestir itself intellectually. Instead_ of 
knowing one subject as now, a teacher would 
think in terms of the whole curriculum. Hence 


the objecticn made by critics of education 
would be answered; unity would result. 
Courses would be made by committees of 


teachers who had tinie and knowledge to work 
on them. Instead of, as now, teachers being 
called after school hours to work on courses 
and then having their work blue-pencilled by 
authority and sinking back discouraged to do 
their narrow routine work, they would be 
thrilled by the joy of accomplishment and 
fired by the spirit of research. Instead of a 
teacher’s saying wearily that he has no time 
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to read, he’d be anxicus to find time, for there 
would be a purpose to read for. 

Consider this: Under the present system the 
college-bred and experienced members of 
faculty are asked to study a certain change in 
administration, being practically certain that 
no matter what the results of their study may 
be the change will be made. Who can find 
heart to read books or make questionnaires 
under such a ukase? Consider this also: A 
certain teacher was asked by the superintend-’ 
ent to draft a course of study. After spend- 
‘ng hours and hcurs on it he submitted it. He 
might as well have thrown it down a well; 
ne never heard a word about it. Teacher 
initiative, creative impulse, ambiticn to teach 
thought-producing processes—all are shrivelled 
by the present method of conducting a high 
schocl. That is ong reason why we are a 


nation of halt-baked minds, a nation that does 
not recognize among its great men of the past 
_or present a single public-school principal, a 
uation of principals who act as clerks, not as 
Platos, who are concerned with the minutia, 
and not the principles of education, 
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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT CLUBS 


The Springfield Junior Achievement Founda- 
tion represents the Junior Achievement Bureau 
ef the Eastern States League in carrving on 
achievement club activities in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. It is organized for the pur- 
pose of helping boys and girls te help them- 
selves and to develop in them a zest for work; 
to encourage thrift and to develop and create 
an interest in productive activities. This is 
accomplished through organized groups known 
as Achievement Clubs. 

Through the efforts of the Rotary Club and 
other business clubs, social and educational 
organizations, the Achievement Club work in 
Springfield, Mass., has been placed on a per- 
nanent basis and a Foundation created to carry 
on this work. This has proven so popular that 
similar Foundations will soon be functioning 
in New Britain, Conn., Holyoke, Mass., and 
Essex County, New York. : 

During the past year there were organized 
12U clubs with a total enrollment of 1,680 mem- 
Sers. These clubs met once each week during 
out of schcol hours and on vacation periods 
under the direction of 127 voluntary leaders and 
assistant leaders, representing forty-three co- 
operating institutions, organizations and agen- 
cies, 

There are seventy-five girls’ clubs in Spring- 
field with 996 members and ferty-five boys’ 
clubs with 684 members. The Junior .\chieve- 
ment Club leaders and assistant icaders include 
#9 women and 48 men. One of the important 


developments of the work in Springfield is the 


organization of the Council of Junior Achieve- 
meiut Club Leaders. This Council is a clearing 
house for leadership problems. 

The Club members during the past year car- 
ried owt eighteen difterent work programs and 
projects. 

There are seventy-one clubs) co- 
operation with churches and affiliated religious 
agencies; nineteen clubs in connection with 
city and community sections and many clubs 
in co-pperation with schools, homes, inter-city, 
state and county-wide organizations. 

The peak of Sunday School attendance in the 
Protestant churches is reached at eleven years 
of age; the peak of enrollment in all voluntary 
boy and girl agencies, including the Junior 
Achievement Foundation, is reached between 
the ages of ten and fourteen years. Severai 
ministers have expressed a desire for some 
incentive to keep boys and girls in the Sunday 
school who are over twelve years of age. The 
Foundation is co-opeiating with more churches 
than with any other type of agency. Achieve- 
ment Clubs have been organized in co-operation 
with eighteen churches and authorized religious 
agencies. 

Whitever results the Junior Achievement 
organization has helped to secure have in the 
main re-entorced the local agencies with which 
the Poundation has co-operated. 

Pheodore Martin, director of the 
Foundation, is demonstrating high eficiency in 
organizing this noble work. and his service is 
genuinely appreciated, 
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Recently we heard the head of a great edu- 
cational institution make the statement that 
something like 300 freshmen were sent away 
from the institution—sent away because the 
showing which they made in class work during 
the first semester, also their attitude toward 
study, was not satisfactory; upon several occa- 
sions of late we have heard educators advocate 
the giving of intelligence tests to all students 
seeking entrance to institutions of higher 
learning for the purpose of determining about 
how much educational capacity each candidate 
possesses, and as a result of discoveries by this 
means, of reaching something of a decision as 
to which persons it will pay the community, 
state, or nation to undertake to educate. 

Apparently there are educators who see in 
the education of the more inteilectual few for 


President, Kansas Teachers College, Pittsburg 


[The Kansas Teacher.] 
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DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM A, BRANDENBURG 


sort of attitude toward study, is no doubt com- 
mendable, but has education in our institutions 
of higher learning discharged its obligation to 
either the individual or to society when it has 
sent away the 300? Where will these 300 go? 
Where and what kind of educational equip- 
ment for their life’s work are they to be given? 

If we should find through modern scientific 
methods in education, that one student has an 
i. O. of 95 and should find ancther one with 
an I. QO. of 50, no doubt the one with the 95 
I. QO. is capable of more mental achievement; 
put has education discharged its duty when it 
has made this discovery and ministered to one 
with the high I. Q.? What is it going to do 
about the fellow with the I. Q. of 50? 

From the intelligence tests given 1,700,000 
men during the great war it is apparent that 


leadership, the solution of our social problems, 
the salvation of our present civilization. The 
masses need only to be made to understand 
that they are to follow the leaders—in other 
words, learn the fine art of obedience. 

While great credit, is due those who, through 
patience and labor, have given us at least a 
beginning in the science of education, there is 
still some question as to the necessity for pro- 
tecting both the individual and society against 
a sort of cock-sureness, much in evidence on 
the part of some of the so-called experts in the 
field of education. 

The desire of the university president who 
mentioned with something of pride the sending 
away of the 300 freshmen for the purpose oi 
maintaining high standards of scholarship at 
his institution and of encouraging the right 


WILLIAM A. BRANDENBURG 


if education expects to minister only to those 
cf highest or high intelligence, then it will 
necessarily be compelled to serve a minority 
of our people. From these tests it is evident 
that 70 per cent. are rated as average or below, 
in intelligence. We are inclined to think that 
cur nation will do well to be giving a great 
deal of attention to the education of this 70 
per cent. 

No system or policy of education for our 
nation will be a worth-while factor in the 
saving of our democratic republic which does 
not have an equal concern for the education 
of our great masses, those of average and even 
below average intelligence. 

If our institutions of higher learning, par- 
ticularly, were endeavoring to educate their 
clientele a little more into the social life of our 
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people, rather than away from it, they would 
be able to extend their usefulness quite a great 
deal, without any loss on the side of science, 
culture, and scholarship standards; and with- 
out much extra cost to the tax-paying public. 
A musty bookish odor emanating from college 
halls, classrooms, laboratories and shops is not 
necessarily an evidence of the presence of 
scientific education or scholastic standards. We 
shall always have great need for a few who 
are capable of great mental accomplishments, 
and should see to it that they have opportunity 
tor all the education possible, but quite as 
much, if not more so, must we look to the edu- 
cation of the masses. This nation can no more 
endure with a comparatively few of its people 
highly educated for leadership, and the masses 
left to follow, or grope their way in blindness, 
than it can endure with all its wealth in the 
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hands of a few, and its masses struggling with 
abject poverty. 

Of tate we have been very busy getting rid 
of political and other forms of aristocracy; 
now that education has been enthroned, let us 
guard against the very appearance of an edu- 
cational aristocracy. 

We have not the least desire to minimize the 
use of the intelligence tests and measurements 
asa valuable aid to education, but until we are 
able to work out an individual I. Q. taking into 
account intelligence plus or minus integrity, 
intelligence plus or minus aspiration, intelligence 
plus or minus will power, intelligence plus or 
minus good blood, intelligence plus or minus bad 
blood, will it not be well for us to be less posi- 
tive about who may not with propriety lay hold 
on the advantages offered by our institutes of 
higher learning. 


The idea that a task is of educational value 
according to the degree in which it is distaste- 
ful, and that the only valuable education is that 
which consists in overcoming meaningless diffi- 
culties was attacked a century ago by Rousseau. 
who believed that education should be in accord- 
ance with the natural interests of the child. 

There still persist, however, some adults who 
believe that subjects and fixed courses of study 
should be forced upon all boys and girls regard- 
less of their interests and in utter disregard of 
their aptitudes and capacities. 

They would have the schools return to the old 
davs of diagraming and parsing regardless of 
whether it functioned in correct speech and 
writing, or not. 

They would teach apothecaries weight to all, 
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MENTAL DISCIPLINE 
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even though none were to become apothecaries. 

The fact that rugs have displaced carpets does 
not aifect the belief of these adults in carpeting 
probiems for all children. 

The contention of these educational tradition- 
alists is that by disagreeable tasks the minds of 
children will be developed. 

Meanwhile, for their own mental discipline, 
these same individuals go on seeking for them- 
selves things agreeable. 

If they like short stories, they do not read 
fiction. If sermons bore them they do not go 
to church for mental development. If they like 
the club, they do not stay at home. And if they 
chance to drift into an uncongenial occupation, 
they bend every effort to get out. 

Let us be fair with our boys and girls. 


DON’T TAKE YOUR TROUBLES TO BED 


EDMOND VANCE COOK 


You may labor your fill, friend of mine, if you will; 
You may worry a bit if you must; 


> 


You may treat your affairs as a series of cares, 
You may live on a scrap and a crust; 
But when the day’s done, put it out of your head; 


Don’t take your troubles to bed. 


You may batter your way through the thick of the fray; 
You may sweat, you may swear, you may grunt; 


You may be a jack-fool if you must, but this rule 
Should ever be kept at the front: 
Don’t fight with your pillow, but lay down your head 


And kick every worriment out of the bed. 


That friend or that foe (which he is I don’t know), 
Whose name we have spoken as Death, 


Hovers close to your side while you run or you ride, 
And he envies the warmth of your breath; 
But he turns him away with a shake of his head, 


When he finds that you don’t take your troubles to bed. 
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the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Frank Irving Cooper of Bos- 
ton presented a paper entitled “ Preventing 
Waste in the School Plan and Estimating the 
Cost of the Building.” The paper was to a 
considerable extent a review of facts and 
figures deduced from the analyses of school- 
houses made by the N. E. A. Committee on 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction, of 
which Mr. Cooper is chairman. 

Mr. Cooper said that although a grammar 
school building was erected in Boston in 1645 
and since that time a vast amount of experi- 
ence has been acquired, no attempt was made 
till very recently to apply definite scientific 
principles to schoolhouse construction. There 
have been very important changes in the 
studies to fit the curriculum to the demands of 
modern work, and these have made necessary 
in the schoolhouses a great variety of rooms 
and laboratories especially fitted for the new 
kinds of studies. This makes the situation 
quite complicated, and realizing this the N. E. 
A. tock the matter in hand, organized a special 
committee, and this has been studying the 
plans of existing school buildings, and formu- 
lating scientific fundamental principles both for 
panning and construction. 

In answer to the question, “ How can school- 
house costs be lowered?” Mr. Cooper notes 
that the demands are complex and the costs of 
construction are at least half more than in 
1914, and at the same time the citizens are de- 
manding schoolhouses at low cost, and there 
is absolute need of tie new structures. He 
said that the existence of dilierent building 
codes is a factor towards increased cost. A 
building that is satisfactory for Massachusetts 
or Connecticut would not be satisfactory for 
Vermont or Ohio, and the differences are seri- 
ous. It is necessary, therefore, to have costly 
expert knowledge for planning on account of 
the differences in codes, and there are other 
costs for the same reason. 

Variations in the materiais greatly affect the 
costs of construction. Some examples cited by 
Mr. Cooper were bricks that vary one-eighth, 
one-quarter to one-half inch in size, while in 
Philadelphia a survey of existing buildings 
showed many different sizes of classroon 
doors, all for persons of about the same size, 
with other similar irregularities. Philadelphia 
took note of these matters, standardized its 
construction, and is now building Class A 
schoolhouses much cheaper than many other 
cities, 
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COOPER AT ST. LOUIS 


At the meeting in St. Louis on May 15 of 


In the work of the committee that he repre- 
sents of the N.E.A. more than 200 schoolhouses, 
irom twenty-six states of the Union, widely 
scattered, have been critically analyzed in, dif- 
ferent ways. The analyses show the lack of 
standards and reasons for waste. Unfortunat- 
conditions in plauning and construction mean 
wasted dollars of the public money in building, 
other wasted dollars in tnnecessary costs of 
upkeep, while all the users, teachers, scholars 
and housekeeping personnel, are subjected to 
waste of time and effort in accomplishing the 
work, 

For one result of the investigations of the 
N. E. A. Committee under Mr. Cooper’s suver- 
vision a tabulation has been made of the floor 
space that should be allotted to cach of the six 
main divisions of floor planning. 
are these :-— 


The ratios 


Walls and partitions, not more than 10 per cent. 
Flues (vertical portions) not more than 3“ “ 
Instruction,* not less than a 
Administration, not more than 
Stairways and corridors, not more than 20 “ “ 
Accessories,f not more than 


These are general principles, but they must 
be applied intelligently. The fact that more 
than 60 per cent. is available for instruction may 
not mean an efficient school building. The 
rooms may be too large for their purposes, en- 
tailing not only waste of space, but waste of 
the time and steps of both teachers and pupils. 

The tabulation has been carried further by 
Mr. Cooper, and a series of charts was pre- 
sented with analyses of what should be the 
ratios for different functions of the main 
divisions. These tabulations will aid persons 
in translating the plan into a problem in eco- 
nomics. ‘they will point out in a rather definite 
way the kinds of waste likely to be found in 
the usual school plan, and will arouse interest, 
since being simple, they appeal at once to the 
individual who is interested in 
planning. 

The second part of Mr. Cooper’s address was 
an outline of a method of estimating costs. 

The paper excited a great deal of comment 
by the company gathered at St. Louis, and de- 
mands for copies of it have necessitated a much 
larger duplication of it than was at first con- 
templated. 


schoolhouse 


*Instruction is uncerstood to include assembly hali, 
gymnasium and lunch room, in addition to rooms de- 
voted to actual teaching. 

+Accessories inclndes closets and storerooms and other 
areas not directly connected with the other divisions. 


Teaching is founded on scientific principles, but teaching is an art. It is the finest of the 
fine arts. It deals with the most precious resource—the child. The sculptor moulds clay and 


carves marble. The product is lifeless. 


The painter works on canvas. 


The product is 


changeless. The teacher touches the life of the child—puts love in his heart and kindles 


fire in his soul. What a responsibility!) What an opportunity!—John H. Beveridge. 
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RAYS OF STARS BEND 


Dr. W. W. Campbell of Lick Observatory 
says that Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity 
has been so satisfactorily proven by experiments 
made by the Lick observatory expedition, which 
photographed the eclipse of the sun in Austra- 
lia last year, that no further experiments will! 
be made. 

Photographs of stars made at night on the 
island of Tahiti, three months before the eclipse, 
and pictures of the same stars taken in con- 
junction with the photographing of the eclipse 
at Wallal, on the northwest coast of Australia, 
September 21, 1922. show a bending of the 
star’s rays, Dr. Campbell said, so close to the 
amount prescribed by the Einstein fermula as 
“the most ardent proponents of Einstein’s 
theory could hope fer.” 

The average deflection on three sets of plates 
measured, the observatory director declared, 
was 1.75 of an are. The measurements cover 
a minimum of 62 and a maximum of 84 star 
images each pair of photographic 
plates. 

“Two photographs of the eclipsed sun and its 
immediate surroundings were secured in Aus- 
tralia, with two specially designed and con- 
structed cameras having lenses apertures five 
inches in diameter and focal lengths of fifteen 


feet,’ Dr. Campbell said in explaining the ex- 
periment. 

“The four sensitive plates, each seventeen 
inches square, recorded the images of several 
scores of stars in the group surrounding the 
sun. The same cameras were used on _ the 
island of Tahiti, three months earlier, to photo- 
graph the same stars when they were in the 
night sky and without the sun in their midst. 

“Three of the four Australian plates and the 
corresponding three Tahiti plates have since 
heen compared,” the statement continued, “ and 
the results for the sending of a stellar ray just 
grazing the sun’s edge are in close accord.” 

Professor Einstein’s theory is, however, 
much more complete than a mere hypothesis 
that light is bent in passing large celestial 
bodies. The theory involves a radicai change 
in attitude toward the nature of the universe— 
at least by scientists. One of the elements cf 
the theory is that light is a substance and be- 
cause of that is attracted by gravity. 

One of the more abstruse elements of the 
Einstein theory in connection with velocity, is 
that the maximum velocity which anything can 
attain is 186,000 miles a second, the velocity 
of light. Above that, according to the theory, 
energy becomes inert. 


ATTRACTIVE DEVICE FOR LITERATURE 


GERTRUDE MOTT 


Norton, Massachusetts 


Have you ever had an English literature class 
look absolutely blank when you asked them to 
trace the threads of the play or storyr -It 
happens in the best regulated UWigh Schools, 
and when a teacher faces this form of unre- 
sponsiveness she may find a happy solution in 
the use of colored pencils. Yes, even High 
School pupils like to see the result of intellec- 
tual digging. Take the “ Merchant of Venice” 
for example, and if they own their books—as 
we hope that they do—underline the Nerissa 
love story in blue, the Portia in red, and the 
pretty Jewess, Jessica, in yellow, and the class 


will be able to trace the threefold affairs of the 
men as easily as the love tales of the women 
characters, 

In regard to owning books, it seems cruel 
not to persuade classes to buy at least all the 
Shakespeare they read, and Stevenson and any 
poetry that can be bought at the useful five 
and ten in the “Little Leather Series” at ten 
cents a volume. Very few young people lack ten 
cents. at intervals spaced by such reading as 
they do in High School, and the books being 
pocket size get taken home far oftener than 
regular school books, too! 
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VACATION DAYS 


EDNA L. MORRIS 


Oh, I will feel the glory of the white, still night 
And see the beauty of the dancing stars, 

And I shall love to stand where once ! stood 
And see the brush fires gleaming through the trees. 


Looking far backward I shall see the city fade 
And I shall turn my eager steps unto the hilts. 
Home! Home again! Oh, how my heart will leap 
When I behold the old, familiar scenes. 


Oh, I shall kiss the paths again with naked feet 
And breathe the mountain air into my lungs 
And trill the old-time songs high in the hills 

And lift my heart to God again where all is still. 


My heart will sing with morning’s rising sun 

And in the river’s cool pools I shall bathe, 

The summer wind will toss my hair and brown my cheeks 
While I ride home on wagon-loads of hay. 


All the beauty of those dear, bright days I'll drink 
To keep life lovely through the coming year. 
Vacation days! Oh, spend them as you will, 

But I shall keep mine far out in the hills. 

—Detroit Educational Bulletin. 
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THE NICKNAMES OF CITIES 


JANE A. STEWART 


Toleco, Ohio 


“Call her ‘The Belle of the Lakes, and 
hear Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo 
scream!” 

Thus wrote a facetious Texas editor when 
the announcement was made that Toledo, Ohio, 
was looking for a good nickname. 

Many other interesting suggestions were 
made in response to the public invitation to 
cast a vote with brief pointed reasons for a 
nickname. Cash awards were offered, empha- 
sis being placed upon the fact that the sug- 
gested nickname must have reference to some 
feature which especially distinguishes Toledo, 
artistically, physically, commercially or indus- 
trially. 

Cleveland, it was pointed out, is well known 
as “ The Forest City ”; Detroit, “ The Dynamic 
City” and “City of the Straits”; St. Louis, 
“The Mound City,” etc. 

Among the numerous suggestions for Toledo 
were “The Golden Rule City” (referring to 
the notable administration of Mayor S. M. 
jones, “Golden Rule” Jones); “The Harbor 
City,” “The Terminal City,” “The Transpor- 
tation City,” “ The Forward City,” “ The Game 


City,” “The Lake Portal City,” “The City of 
Homes,” and “The Lotus City.” 


The last was so well supported that it was 
awarded the first prize as the best nickname 
tor Tcledo. The lotus blooms in the marshes 
on the bay shore several miles beyond the city 
limits and chiefly on the other side of the 
Michigan border. The plants come up spon- 
taneously there, it is said, as they do nowhere 
clse in the world, excepting on the Nile. The 
flower provides a beautiful satisfactory 
city emblem, which Toledo is free to take as 
no other city has preempted it. 

More than sixty cities in the United States 
have sobriquets widely adopted and of sufficient 
vogue tu be listed. Some of these cities have 
three nicknames. Beston is referred to as 
“The Athens of America,” “The Hub,” and 
“Beantown.” New York is called “ Gotham,” 
“The Metropolis,” “The Empire City” (ia 
print), and often affectionately as “Li'l Ole’ 
New York.” Some refer to Syracuse as “ The 
Salt City,” others cali it “ The Central City of 
the Empire State.” Cincinnati answers to 
“Porkopolis ” and to “ The Queen City.” De- 
treit is “The City of the Straits,” and also 
“The Dynamic City.” Hartford, Conn., is 
known historically as “ The Charter Oak City,” 
and commercially as “The Insurance City.” 
Milwaukee, “The Cream City,” is alse known 
as "The Bright Spot.” Philadelphia is “ The 
City of Brotherly Love” and “The Quaker 
City.” Pittsourgh is “The Iron City” and 
"The Smoky City,” St. Paul is “The Gem 


City ” and “ The Saintly City.” Chicago, “ The 
Windy City” and “ The Garden City.” 

Some cities have flowery nicknames, and 
some practical ones. Portland, Ore., is “ The 
Rose City,” and Little Rock, Arkansas, “ The 
City of Roses”; Galveston, Texas, is “The 
Oleander City”; Rochester, “The Flower 
City”; and Springfield, Ill, also “ The Flower 
City.” Charleston, S. C., is “The Palmetto 
City.” New Haven. Conn., “The City of 
Elms ”; Nashville, “ The City of Rocks.” 

There are several “Queen” cities, includ- 
ing Seattle, Cincinnati, and Buffalo (“ Queen 
City of the Lake”). Both Dayton, O., and St. 
Paul are known as “The Gem City.” Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Hannibal, Mo., are both 
termed “ The Bluff City,” though perhaps not 
with the same meaning. “ The Forest City” is 
applied to Portland, Me., to Cleveland, O., and 
to Savannah Ga. (“The Forest City of the 
South ”). 

Commerce and Industry have given special 
sobriquets to Troy, “ The Collar City”: Lynn, 
Mass., “The City of Shoes”; Indianapolis, 
“The Railroad City”; New Bedford, “ The 
Whaling City”; Paterson, N.J., “The Silk 
City’ (“The Lyons of America”); Reading, 
Pa., “The Pretzel City”; Scranton, Pa., “The 
Electric City”; Lowell, “ The City of Spin- 
dles ”; Milwaukee, “ The Cream City ”; Minne- 
apolis, “ The Flour City.” 

Their location has caused several places to 
be known as “The Gate City,” including 
Keokuk, Iowa, Atlanta, “ The Gate City of the 
Soutii ”: Jacksonville, Fla., “ The Gateway of 
the South; Omaha, “The Gate City of the 
West”; Providence, “The Gateway of South 
New England.” “The Falls City” is applied 
to Louisville; “The Lake City” to Madison, 
Wis.; “The Heart of America” to Kansas 
City; “The City of the Plains” to Denver; 
“The Golden Gate” to San Francisco; “ The 
Heart of the Commonwealth” to Worcester. 
Mass. 

Springtield, Mass., long ago took the proud 
title “City of Homes,” and Brooklyn, 
“The City of Churches.” New Orleans is 
“The Crescent City”; Salt Lake, “The City 
of Saints”; Jos Angeles, “The City of 
Angelis”; Des Moines is “ The City of Cer- 
tainties ”’; Aibany, “ The Capital City ”; Balti- 
more, “ The Monuniental City”; Dallas, “ The 
City of the Hour”, St. Joseph, “The City 
Werth While”; Birmingham, Ala. “The 
Beautiful,” and Washington, “The City of 
Magnificent Distances.” 

While probably the most grandiloquent sobri- 
quet so far adopted by any American city is 
that of Duluth, Minnesota, “The Zenith City 
of the Unsalted Seas,” 
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It has become a commonplace, that in the 
thinking of the nineteenth century the charac- 
teristic and epochal fact is the conception of 
Evolution. This conception has at length been 
carried out into every province of human ex- 
perience even, is now in some loose sense a 
general habit of thceught. and seems on the 
eve of becoming all-dominant. Its raptest de- 
votees have for some vears demanded that the 
mind of man itself, in which the conception 
bas its very origin and basis, shall confess its 
own subjection to the universal law, shall 
henceforth acknowledge itself to be simply a 
result of development from what is not mind, 
and shall regard al! that it has been accus- 
tomed to call its highest attributes—its ideality, 
its sense of duty, its religion--as tracing their 
origin back to the unideal, the conscienceless, 
the unreligious, and as thus in some sense de- 
pending for their being on what has well been 
termed “the physica! basis of life.” 

G. H. Howison distinguishes carefuliy be- 
tween the theories of materialism and agnos- 
ticism and points out that extreme advocates 
of evolution may or may not hold to either of 
these two explanatiens or may indeed accept a 
theory of Cosmic Theism. 

The conclusions of his brilkant analysis are 
as follows :— 

(1) Evolution cannot cross the chasm be- 
tween the Phenomenal and Noumenal, and does 
not seriously claim te do so. 

(2) It cannot cross the break between the 
Inorganic and the Organic. 

(3) It cannot explain origins—or, if you will, 
the genesis of the time-space concepts. 

(4) It cannot deal successfully with causa- 


THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION 


M, BREWER 
Harvard University 


[In The New Republic.] 
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tion. (Dr. Kellogg points this out very clearly.) 

(5) It cannot explain the human reason. 
(Karl Pearson also arrives at this conclusion 
in his Grammar of Science.) 

(6) It cannot explain man’s conscience. 

If an asscciation of scientists or group of 
evolutionists should frankly agree to the above 
propositions, as no doubt they could, it is my 
opinion that most of the controversy would 
disappear. Men like Mr. Bryan fulminate 
against the theory of evoiution not because they 
obiect to admitting that there are close struc- 
tural parallels throughcut erganic nature nor 
that the theory of evolution is a convenient 
short-hand hypothesis to explain the process 
(but not the cause) by which these parallels 
come about. They object rather because in 
their lack of knowledge they imagine that the 
evolutionists are trying to explain everything— 
Nature, Man, Soul, Mind, God. 

It is the fate of a new hypothesis to be in- 
jured more by its friends than by its enemies. 
Careless statements by a new convert, exag- 
gerations by an enthusiast, and the harm is 
done. The greatest service done the cause of 
mental testing today is by those conservative 
and careful scientists who are using the tests, 
but freely and publicly adimit their limitations. 
Evolution was no exception to the abuse of 
exaggeration by its so-called friends. iKnow- 
ing httle or no philosophy themselves or ex- 
»ressly dodging philosophical implications (as 
if one could with impunity!), these so-cailed 
scientists nevertheless ran wild all over the 
field of philcsophy. Having little or no religion 
or keeping their rehgion carefully protected 
tor Sunday use only, they nevertheless rode 
roughshod over all the creeds. 


I sometimes wish I were a common girl, 
Of common people, moving through the dusk, 
With packages piled high upon my arms, 

And weary hat pushed back upon my head. 

I sometimes even wish that I had wed 

A common man, with simple common ways, 
Who weuld not be ashamed to walk with me 
Out in the moonlight on a starry night, 

And tell me that he loved me, in the dusk; 

Or sit beside me in some movie house, 

Watching the simple ways of common folk, 
Smiling or weeping for us, from the screen, 


THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE 


LILLIAN MAYFIELD ROBERTS 


I can’t imagine Braithwaite doing this, 
Or reaching for my hand across the dark, 
While I sniff-sniff in tearful sympathy. 


I sometimes weary of the stupid round 
Of stupid people quoting stupid books, 
Which I was reared among and know by heart. 
I sometimes wish all this—and yet I know, 
If I should find myself among the crowd, 
And married to some blundering, loving lout, 
} should be very plainly miserable. 
—Scribners, 
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GUIDE TO EDUCATIONAL MEASURE. 
MENTS 


[“A Guide to Educational Measurements.” A Manual 
on the Use of Educational Statistics, Intelligence Tests, 
and Educational Measurements, in Determining the Abil- 
ity, Achievement, and Classification of School Children. 
By Harlan C. Hines, University of Washington. Cloth. 
270 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco; 
Houghton Mifflin Company.] 


A “Guide” to Educational Measurements is 
the greatest need in the matter of educational 
measurements. There is already a three-foot 
shelf of eleven “Standardized” Intelligence 
Tests, thirty-four Educational Tests for Ele- 
mentary Schcols, thirty-three Educational Tests 
for Secondary Schools, and two Combination 
Tests, a total of eighty tests for a three-foot 
measurement shelf. This array is probably 
adequate for a starter. Now, a “Guide” is 
cesirable. Two things are specially needed: 
One is to winnow all the puttering in all these 
books. That will reduce the length of the 
shelf materially. The other demand is the 
elimination of the. unattainable, the omission 
of all attempts to secure an Intelligence Quo- 
tient which pretends to express an average of 
intelligence. 

The folly of the “average” has been laughed 
off the stage in school estimates, and the 
“median,” which is infinitely nearer common- 
sense, must be prevented from committing an- 
other crime. There is a place for the “aver- 
age” and for the “median,” but each must be 
taught to know its place and must be made to 
stay in its place. The puttering in measure- 
ments is liable to bring the whole art into dis- 
repute. Already there are caricatures of this 
puttering which are liable to make people judge 
the virtue by the foliy. 

There is no question but that the Binet- 
Simen idea is one of the really scientific dis- 
coveries of the day. It should rank perma- 
nently with the photography of the millions of 
stars and of the flight of atoms. It will be a 
tragedy if the comedy of some enthusiasts 
makes scientists laugh the genuine revelations 
off the educational stage. 

The Binet-Simon Measurement idea is for 
service when needed. To use modification ot 
it on every conceivable occasion, making it a 
toy for every teacher to play with or for ex- 
perts to employ in measuring everything with 
every child will make a great idea ridiculous. 

Unless some one is big enough and brave 
enough to call an emphatic halt in the tend- 
ency to putter with tests and measurements 
the whole noble possibility will be dumped as 
tubbish. A “Guide to Educational Measure- 
ments” is greatly needed, and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that Harlan C. Hines has furnished 
that “Guide.” It is not easy to know to what 
extent he has provided an adequate “ Guide to 
Educational Measurements,” but this is entirely 
clear, he has provided the approach to such a 
guide, and if his worship of the modifiers of 
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the Binet-Simon is too devout to enable hint 
to be heroic, his appreciation of the profes- 
sional need of the hour is certain to make him 
a leader- of those who will measure and test 
every day and every way better and better, 
safer and safer, until the Intelligence Tests and 
Educational Measurements take the scientific 
rank they deserve. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., SCHOOL CODE 
[Organized and adopted by pupils of the Sophie J. Mee 
School, January, 1923.] 

There are certain ideals which a real Sophie 
J. Mee pupil tries to adopt as his code of 
behavior. 

HE IS 

Honest in all things. 1f he does the home- 
work assigned; if he can take care of himself 
when there is no teacher near; if he is truthful; 
and if he respects the property of another, he 
is an honorable Mee pupil. 

Respectful and obedient to al! those in law- 
ful authority. If a member of the Student 
Council corrects him. he receives the correc- 
tion in good spirit. 

Courteous and polite to all, especially to 
women, children, old people and those in need. 
He always uses a gentle tone of voice and 
never forgets that * Politeness is to do and 
say the kindest things in the kindest way.” 

Loyal. He is loyal to his country and fiag,. 
his home, his school and his own class. He 
never does anything to disgrace his class. 

Orderly. He keeps his home,  schooF 
grounds, ciassrcom, assembly hall, desk and 
books in good order. He is not afraid to clean: 
up even though he did not cause the disorder. 

Clean. He tries to keep his mind and body 
absolutely clean. He stands for clean sport,. 
clean speech. clean habits, and clean com- 
panions. 

Cheerful. He performs his task promptly and’ 
cheerfully. Nothing 1s too hard for him to try 
to accomplish. His smile never becomes a. 
grin. 

Sportsmaniike. 


He plays the game fair and’ 
square, whether he 1s at work or play. He- 
is open and above beard in his dealings with 
his teachers and playmates. 

Prompt. He attends school regularly and on. 


time. His work is prepared at the time: 
appointed. He keeps his appointments with. 
his captain. 

Thrifty. He saves systematically, and banks. 
every week if possible. He earns his own 
pocket money instead of teasing his parents. 
for it. He economizes time, school paper, and 
uses, with care, books and desks for which his. 
rarents have to pay taxes. 


oor 


Dr. Richard T. Ely, University of Wisconsin,. 
is preparing a series of school textbooks on 
“Land Economics,” which will set forta 
simply and clearly the fundamental elements of 
real estate business. There is no danger of real 
estate men calling this a frill or a fad. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports-and Documents will 


Progressive movements.] 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 1921-1922 (Commissioner 
of Education) 


The period covered by this report is marked 
by an increase in the number of schools main- 
tained, a larger enrollment of pupils; a general 
expansion of the curriculum in a number of 
the schools; several new high schools; a larger 
teaching force with an increased number who 
have had previous teaching experience in 
Alaska; increased expenditures without in- 
creased per capita cost; greater attention to 
physical education, including a physiological 
examination of pupils, supervised play periods, 
and a wider range of athletic events and intra- 
school and inter-school competitions; closer 
relationships between schools and communities, 
as evidenced by the organization of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the organization of the 
Alaska branch of the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers Associations,and the publica- 
tion of school annuals, school papers, and weekly 
school sections in local papers; and last, but 
by no means least, the selection of a president 
and faculty for the Alaska Agricultural College 
and School of Mines, the formulation of 
courses of study and the completion cf pians 
for the formal opening of the institution. At 
the other end of the scale was the establish- 
ment of the first public kindergarten in Alaska 
in the Juneau schools. 

- The school year closed with an enrollment 
of 3,656 pupils and a large growth in the num- 
ber of high schools. 

The per capita cost of the schools was $99.10 
in 1922. The report recommends the changing 
of the school age from eight to sixteen to 


seven to sixteen. 


The Arbor and Bird Day Manual issued by 
the Cennecticut Board of Education contains 
a number of splendid poems on birds and trees 
by well-known authcrs, which are appropriate 
not only in the spring but at any time of the 


year. 


During the month of November, 1922, a large 
number of Ohio cities co-operated with the 
Bureau of Educational Research in measuring 


pupils’ ability in place geography. Over 50,000 
children were tested according to the bulletin 
ot the University. From the results obtained 
it is evident that the pupils in the smaller cities 
Go the best work in place geography. This 
does not indicate, however, that they are 
doing the best work in geography instruction 
as a whole. A test has been devised to measure 
the pupils’ ability to apply, geographic principles 
and also to test their general information in 
United States geography. 


check notably important and 


HOW WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., SPENT A SCHOOL 
DOLLAR IN 1921-1922 


$.77 went for teaching and _ supervision, 
$.03 for janitors, $.1@ for interest and sinking 
fund, $.03 for supplies, rent and insurance, $.62 
for fuel, light. power and gas, $.03 for repairs, 
and $.02 for equipment and buildings exclusive 
of buildings and sites bought with bond money. 

“The Commencement Program” is the title 
of a helpful bulletin prepared by the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of North 
Carolina at the suggestion of several county 
superintendents and supervisors. Among the 
aids suggested are commencement speakers, 
material for preparing orations, home talent 
plays, stage equipment, plans for the beautifica- 
tion of schcol grounds, and leadership for an 
educational rally. The only expense is the 
travel and subsistence expenses of the mem- 
bers of the division when a visit is made to a 
school upon request. 

Radio is the high point of interest today in 
all the schools of the country where boys are 
pupils, and “Teaching,” the journal of the 
ikansas State Teachers’ College, devotes its 
April number to “ Radio Helps for Schools.” 
These helps include questions which have come 
to the science department of the ccllege ; “Radio 
Associations in the Schools of Kansas”; “ The 
High Schoot Radio Club”; “Helps and Hints 
for the Amateurs”; and articles on the 
mechanics of radio. 

“Fads and Frills ” were discussed at the Con- 
ference on the School Curriculum in Newark. 
N.J., in February. J. J. Fitzgerald, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce and president of the 
P. T. A. of Paterson, voiced the sense of the 
conference when he said: “The need of the 
New Era of Education would seem to be the 
enlargement of the courses of study in the 
schools so that the hands will be trained to a 
more varied and expert use. That is, manual 
training, industrial arts, household economics, 
etc., and all studies which might be grouped 
under a general term of practical education 
should be combined into a comprehensive sys- 
tem and made the real and true education of 
the American child.” 

The University of Iowa Extension Bulletin 
for April discusses “The Trend of Teachers’ 
Salaries.” After comparing the salary curves 
tor the periods following the Civil War and 
the World War, the article states that there 
has been a decline in the salaries of city women 
teachers during the year 1922. Whether this 
decline represents a temporary slip in the 
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trend of increase, a level to be maintained, or 
a movement of downward momentum, the 
author of the article, Professor Don C. Rogers, 
does not venture to predict. 

The University of West Virginia has added 
several practical books on Vocation to its 
library. Among these are “The Young Man 
and Civil Engineering,” by George F. Swain 
ot Harvard; “Careers for Women,” by Catha- 
rine Filene; and “ Advertising as a Vocation,” 
by Frederick Allen of Harvard. Other books 
just received are the volumes of the Lippincott 
training series “for those who want to find 
themselves.” 

—o——_- 

The Baltimore Municipal Journal for April 
‘27 contains an interesting article on “ Balti- 
‘more’s Schools Must Be Designed to Keep Pace 
with Commercial and Industrial Growth.” The 
recommendations made by Dr. Strayer in his 
survey of 1921 have been carried out as far as 
possible. Four schools have been built and 
plans and contracts approved for nine new 
‘buildings, including junior high, elementary 
and colored schools. All of these buildings 
have been designed with the most approved 
equipment and conform to the requirements 
adopted by the most progressive cities in the 
United States. 

—o——- 

One of the hopeful signs in secondary edu- 
cation according to the bulletin recentiy issued 
by the Bureau of Education is the fact that 
numerous activities that assist in developing 
the intellectual, physical and social needs of 
the pupils are being introduced. These activi- 
ties are usually termed extra-curricular, but 
some of them tend to develop the pupils more 
than some of the regular curricular activities 
ain that they make the school work more vital. 


The commission appointed to make a survey 
of the schools of Elizabeth City, N.C., gives as 
the objectives of education: (1) Health; (2) 
command of fundamental processes; (33 
worthy home membership; (4) vocation; (5) 
citizenship ; (6) worthy use of leisure; (7) ethi- 
cal character. 

Teachers who are making use of the Project 
Method will be interestcd in the reprint of the 
first half of an address on the subject delivered 
by Professor G. M. Wilson of Boston Univer- 
sity before the Massachusetts Association cf 
Educational Methods. The second half of the 
address appears in the Journal of Educational 
Methods for May. 
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“From -Immigrant Ship to Citizenship” is 
the very appropriate title of the circular just 
issued by the North Bennet Street Industria: 
School situated in the “ Little Italy ” of Boston. 
No private institution in the city has done so 
much in the past forty years to help new citt- 
zens to adjust themselves to American life 
and at the same time to preserve the best tra- 
ditions of their homeland. Trade classes, which 
co-operate with the historic Hancock and Eliot 
Schools in the neighborhood, and at the same 
time enable the pupils to prepare for a livelli- 
hood, are a feature of the work; and summer 
outings and camps. provide recreation for boys 
and girls, mothers and children. 


The reports of the University of Cincinnati 
show a great variety of courses and activities. 
The College of Liberal Arts otters preparatory 
and combined courses for those students who 
wish to take speciai work. 

The College of Law was founded in 1833 with 
seventeen students. Today it has a substan- 
tial endowment, with a library of fourteen 
thousand volumes and a registration of sixty- 
one students. 

The College of Medicine is united with a 
municipal institution and the Cincinnati General 
Hospital in caring for the poor of the city and 
in educating capable medical practitioners. 
About sixty per cent. of the local practitioners 
are graduates of the college. 

The key to the success of the College of 
Education is the principle that teacher-training 
cannot be carried to satisfactory completion 
with standards set below those maintained by 
the professions of law, engineering, etc. Five- 
year professional programs are provided in 
the several fields of specialization, including ~ 
academic, professional and field work. 

As a result of the recommendations made by 
Dr. Spaulding in his survey of the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., schools, Assistant Superintendent 
Josephine B. Stuart has made a special study 
of the causes and results of retardation in the 
schools of that city. As New Bedford is an 
industrial community the elemertary schools 
have consciously striven to train hand and eye 
to express the worker’s thought. It is possible 
that the desire to maintain high standards has 
increased the natural tendency to retardation. 

—o—— 

According to the bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education a deplorable condition exists in the 
schools of Washington, D.C., in that there are 
twice as many children as there are school 
seats available. 


To educate a man in mind and not in morals is to educate a menace to society. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


WHAT IS YOUR EDUCATION WORTH? 

One time James M. Dodge, the former president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, calculated the 
value of different grades of education by comparing the 
earning capacities of common laborers, shop apprentices, 
trained men, trade school graduates and technical school 
graduates. 

The money value was taken to be that sum which at 
five per cent. interest would yield an income equal to that 
being received as a salary. 

He found the education of a common laborer worth 
$10,200; that of the shop apprentice, $15,800; that of the 
trade school graduate, $25,000, and that of the technical 
school graduate $43,000. — Tom Drier, in Forbes Maga- 
zine, 

‘i RIGHT USE OF FLAG. 

One of the many worth-while things which the Ameri- 
can Legion is doing to foster and promote Americanism in 
this country is the attention being given to spreading in- 
formation and promoting interest in proper use of and 
proper respect to the Stars and Stripes. The several 
million young men who wore the American uniform in 
1917-19 were given an opportunity to catch the signifi- 
cance of that emblem of liberty in a way not usually 
brought home to the average citizen, and to learn its 
proper use and treatment. 

Most school children of today probably know that June 
14 is “Flag Day” because the first strictly American flag 
was decreed by the Continental Congress on that day in 
1777. A few others might recall it. Some would know 
that the flag should be hung with the union at the upper 
left hand corner, and to the north or east when it is dis- 
played. Not everyone flying a flag at half-mast would 
know that it should first be pulled to the top of the staff, 
then lowered. How many flew the emblem at half-mast 
until noon on Memorial day, then at full mast until sun- 
set? And how many lower the flag at night and during 
heavy storms, as is the military practice? 

Respect for the national emblem is not lacking among 
the American citizens. Wrongful use of the flag is nearly 
always a result of ignorance as to what the proper practice 
is. General understanding of proper courtesy toward the 
flag and the significance of such courtesy will greatly in- 
crease the general respect for the emblem. The Legion 
and all other organizations working to spread this infor- 
mation should have full co-operation in their efforts, until 
it will be impossible to find a flag whipped to shreds still 
flying at a masthead, wrongly used for decoration or 
allowed to touch the ground when lowered anywhere, any 
time. 

VETERANS’ BUREAU WORK. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau is maintaining the 
largest school in America, with classes in hundreds of 
buildings scattered in as many villages and towns through- 
out the country. 

Disabled veterans of the World War to the number of 
93,962, coming from all grades and walks of life in the 
main cross section of American manhood, constitute the 
personnel which is being rehabilitated by this govern- 
mental organization to which is entrusted the task of re- 
turning these war disabled individuals to civil life as wage- 
earning, self-supporting citizens. 

The veterans’ bureau statistics show that less than two 
per cent of the men undergoing vocational rehabilitation 
are suffering from amputations. The remainder in train- 
ing are suffering from just such ordinary ills as civilian 
population is affected with, or exposure or the effects of 
bullet wounds. 


Since the creation of the different government agencies, 
which were later consolidated into one organization, the 
veterans’ bureau, 161,887 veterans have entered training. 
29,119 have been rehabilitated and approximately the same 
number placed in employment, 247,074 ex-service men have 
suffered vocational handicaps and are eligible for training. 

There are approximately forty-five trades, crafts and 
sciences in which veterans are being trained in approxi- 
mately 32,000 schools, institutions and organizations, with 
the largest group in trade and industrial training. 

Gamaliel Bradford, speaking of the book which he 
would rather have written than any other, says: “I should 
waver between “The Imitation of Christ” and “The Diary 
of Pepys.” On the whole, the Iatter strikes me as the 
supreme achievement of human intelligence—or instinct. 
No one else ever so completely bared his soul for the 
comprehension, if not the admiration, of mankind. Is it 
worth while? you ask. If literature is self-expression— 
and I think it is, because myself is yourself and all our- 
selves—Pepys’ superb, unconscious, exhaustive documeat 
is unequaled.” 

THE SCHOOL LANGUAGE DECISION. 


The supreme court of the United States acted in accor- 
dance with common sense as well as in accordance: 
with the provisions of the American constitution 
when it declared invalid the state statutes in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Ohio and elsewhere prohibiting the use of foreign 
language in public, private or parochial schools in instruci- 
ing pupils below the eighth grade. 

The object of these laws is highly commendable. For 
the most part, those who backed them and secured their 
passage were aiming to help along the Americanizatiot: of 
children of foreign extraction and the universal use »f 
English as the main educational medium. 

The court shows an understanding of this objective 
when it says that “the desire of the legislature to foster 
a homogeneous people with American ideals prepa-ed 
readily to understand current discussions of civic matters 
is easy to appreciate” and also remarks that it perhaps. 
would be “highly advantageous if all had ready  under- 
standing of our ordinary speech.” 

But as the court also explains, the end in view cannst 
be coerced by methods that conflict with the constitution, 
“a desirable end cannot be promoted by prohibited means.” 
Or to put it another way, we cannot endeavor to prom.te 
Americanization by resorting to devices that are ur- 
American and savor more of European intolerance anf 
autocracy than they do of the freedom and democracy of 
a republic—Detroit Free Press. 

Chicago claims 3,000,000 population. 

In 1922 the people of the United States ate 161,000,000 
gallons of ice cream—about six quarts each. Surprisingly 
low figure. 


Robert Louis Stephenson, when he saw the eicctric light 
for the first time in Paris, wrote as follows :— 

“A new sort of urban star now shines cut nightly, 
horrible, unearthly, obnoxious to the human eye; a lamp 
for a nightmare! Such a light as this should shine forth 
only on murders and public crimes or along the corridors 
of lunatic asylums, a horror to heighten horror.” 

Among other things, the matter with us is the fact that 
we spend twenty-seven dollars a year for chewing gum 
for every dollar we spend for books—Kansas City Star- 
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BOOK TABLE 


NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING. 


Elementary Course, Journal Method. Williams and 
Rogers Series. Cloth. 152 pages (7 by 10). New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Bock 


Company. 

This interesting departure from the traditional detail ia 
Jearning bookkeeping is based upon New Modern IIlus- 
trative Bookkeeping, Introductory Course, by Charles F. 
Rittenhouse, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University, who has given that College of Business a 
reputation rarely equaled by any umiversity college of 
business. No one could give a course in elementary book- 
keeping a better backing than can Professor Rittenhouse. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp of Boston University. Cloth. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Professor Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston University is 
undoubtedly the most popular writer on educational topics 
jn any New England college. He writes more for the 
Atlantic Monthly, probably, than any other two university 
men in New England colleges, and we chance to know of 
one lecture engagement of four lectures in one week at 
a much larger price probably than any living New England 
university professor has received, and all because of 
the fame attained through his Atlantic Monthly articles 
which are here grouped in this attractive beok of 154 
pages. 

The chapters which have had so much to do with his 
fame as an educational lecturer are: “The National 
School,” “Education for Democracy,” “Education for In- 
dividuality” and “Education for Authority.” 


ENGLISH FOR BOYS AND MEN. By 
Smith, University of Minnesota. Boston, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

This title is refreshing. We are surely approaching a 
time of differentiation, when we will measure as well as 
‘estimate, individually and officially, special needs as well 
as abilities. 

We must stop the folly of averages and put a muffler 
on “medians,” though they have none of ih: specific folly 
of averages. 

“English for Boys and Men” leads definitc'y to the 
‘manual arts and vocational education. The purpose of the 
book makes its message clear. It removes the temptation 
to follow traditional lines in method, illustration and 
device, makes it imperative to blaze a new path, to do 
pioneering, and the author has evidently enjoyed all this 
new venture. 

It is not to be wondered at, after carefully following 
Homer J. Smith’s zealous departure from well worn peda- 
gogical tracks, that he magnifies this paragraph of David 
Lloyd George :— 

“Think out new ways; think out new methods; think 
out new ways to deal with old problems.” 

The “Table of Contents” is of itself interesting. It 
‘contains 154 items on Words and Sentences; sixty-seven 
on Paragraph and Theme, and twenty-seven on Business 
Letters. In the Table of Contents, in addition to these 
248 items, there are 152 other items or a total of 400 en- 
trances in the Table <f Ccritents. 

The Appendix is as unusual as the Table of Contents, 
including Forty Foreign Business Phrases, Most Fre- 
quently Used References and Guides, Ind::strial Processes, 
Tnventions, Mechanics and Strength Materials, Art Ap- 
freciation. 

There are eighteen pages of Bibliography, or a cata- 
loguing of 600 references classified under thirty heads so 
that a student can see a list of about twenty books upon 
the specific subject in which he is interested. 


Homer J. 
New York, 


BIOLOGY OF HOME AND COMMUNITY. A Text- 
book for High Schools. By Gilbert H. Trafton, State 


Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. Cloth. Il!lus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Biology is the science that functions most in the hu- 


manities, and Professor Trafton has utilized his 605 pages 
in making the various phases of Biology play their part ia 
man’s life. He has made a perfectly marvelous book, one 
that abounds in information so classified, so stated, so 
illustrated and illuminated as to make the information 
attractive and its use significant.. 

There is not a page that has not a wealth of informa- 
tion. We select two pages as indicative of the genius of 
Professor Trafton in making all fact: fascinating: The 
muskrat is the most valuable fur-bearer in the United 
States. It thrives in all sections of the United States, 
and is the only fur-bearing animal that has not diminished 
in number. Muskrats furnish the market with 12,000,000 
pelts a year without reducing the supply. The fur is used 
for a great variety of purposes such as _ coats, coilars, 
muffs, gloves and caps. It is made to imitate seal and 
mink and is sold under such names as “French seal,” 
“Hudson seal,” “electric seal,” “river mink” etc. In 
1914 there were 10,000,000 muskrat furs sold in London 
alone. 

The habits of the muskrat are almost as interesting as 
those of the beaver, and Professor Trafton tells their life 
story so entertainingly and illustrates it so beautifully 
that it is real literature. This is characteristic of his 
treatment of the Importance of Domesticated Plants and 
Animals to Man. 

There are ten chapters on Wild Life chiefly beneficial 
to man. The five chapters on Human Biology are a great 
contribution to the human element in education. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN CONGRESS AND 
PARLIAMENT. A Parlimentary Reader for Junior 
High Schools or Upper Elementary Grades. By Ethel 
Hedley Robson, Chisholm, Minnesota. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 272 pages. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Forty-five years ago we wrote a community affair, “The 

Continental Congress,” which was “acted” in Somerville, 

Massachusetts, by business and professional men. It was 

a church “benefit,” and so successfut was it that it was 

“repeated” with even greater success than the first time. 

This led to its issuance as a leaflet and had a large sale. 

We have often wondered why there had not been a wide 

school use of the patriotic drama idea. Now the answer 

is here vastly more elaborate than any thought of ours. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press issues Miss Robson’s ten 
Drama Episodes which present a continuous story of 
patriotic progress from The Stamp Act Meeting in 1765 
to The Arms Conference of 1921. There are eighteen full 
page illustrations of rare historical value. 

Each of the ten Dramatic Episodes is a masterpiece in 
literature as well as in history and pedagogically they 
have the professional setting that is necessary. 

Naturally we think the First Continental Congress is 
the high water mark of the ten episodes. This is iuevi- 
table because the participants as a whole are the best 
known and best beloved Americans. Think of staging 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, Sam Adams, Richard 
Henry Lee, John Jay, John Adams, Paul Revere, Joseph 
Varren, and men of that calibre. 

The other famous Dramatic Episodes are The Virginia 
Convention where Patrick Henry was the star actor, de- 
livering one of the most thrilling addresses of all times; 
The Second Continental Congress in which Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Hancock also came 
upon the scene. 
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The Declaration of Independance has some supreme 
moments. The Constitutional Convention brings Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, Roger Sherman, 
Elbridge Gerry, James Madison to the front. The 
Emancipation Proclamation Cabinet Meeting is the most 
important of the episodes because it is altogether new ia 
such a setting. 

Cuban Independence Congress 
and important innovation. 

The World War Congress and the Arms Conference 
are not so much history as the making of history within 
the lifetime of high school students. 

The entire ten Dramatic Episodes are so presented as 
to magnify all that is best and noblest in American 
patriotic evolution. 


is another interesting 


CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS. With direct-method exer- 
cises and vocabulary. By Elijah C. Hills, professor of 
Spanish, University of California, and Juan Cano, 
assistant professor of Spanish, Indiana University. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 172 pages. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 

Professor Hills, of the famous Hills and Ford com- 
bination, is one of the most indefatigable and, at the same 
time, most reliable editors of Spanish texts in the coun- 
try. Every schoolboy or girl knows the Hills and Ford 
grammar, in one of its two manifestations, at least, and 
many know the Hills and Reinhardt “Spanish Short 
Stories,” the same editors’ “Zaragiieta” and “Fortuna,” the 
“Bardos Cubanos” of Hills (all the preceding published 
by D. C. Heath and Company) and the “Modern Spanish 
Lyrics” of Hills and Morley and “Spanish Tales for Be- 
ginners” by Hills (the last two published by Henry Holt 
and Company). Teachers of Spanish know what a great 
contribution Mr. Hills has also made to methodology and 
to Hispanic scholarship in general. In this new reader 
Professor Hills has collaborated with a former colleague 
in producing a book suitable for beginners, even of the 
Junior High School grade, in which proper attention is 
paid to progressive difficulty, and in which the direct- 
method system of exercises is capably used. Among the 
stories and legends included in the book are The Three 
Bears, Prudent Alice, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The 
Musicians of Bremen, of the universal stock, and El Tio 
Blas, La Mujer Curiosa, and Las Aventuras del Jorobads 
Muerto, from Hispanic folklore. The usual vocabulary 
is included, and the few difficulties are explained in the 
footnotes. |The book is attractively printed, pleasingly 
illustrated in black-and-white by Bates Gilbert and bound 
in the new Heath “non-stainable” red covers. “Cuentos y 
Leyendas” is a real addition to our stock of Spanish 
readers, and is particularly valuable in that it fills a gap 
in the material for young students of the language. 


MARRAINE DE GUERRE. A Comedy in One Act. 
By Magali Michelet. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Paper. 49 pp. 

The Macmillan French Series, under the general edi- 
torship of Professor Hugo P. Thieme of the University 
of Michigan, is adding new publications of great merit. 
One of these is an edition of “Maria Chapdelaine,” Louis 
Hémon’s delightful novel of French Canadian life, which 
has been a “best seller” both in French and in English, 
The other recent publication is this charming little play 
by Magali Michelet, in which Captain Donald Gibbs of 
the A. E. F. visits his French “war godmother” whom he 
has previously known only by correspondence. The style 
of the play is reasonably easy, and it is suitable both for 
reading and for amateur presentation. A vocabulary is 
included. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENTS WITH THE ELEMENTS OF STATISTI- 
CAL METHODS. By Chester Arthur Gregory, Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. Cloth. 380 pp. 
For a single book treating all phases of “The Measure- 

ment of Intelligence” we have seen none that seems to us. 

more valuable than this of Dr. Gregory. He gives the 
history or evolution of the art of Tests and Measurements 
since Binet accepted responsibility for finding a way to 
discriminate between normal and subnormal children in 

1904, and especially since the Binet-Simon perfected tests. 

were published in 1911—only twelve years ago. 

Dr. Gregory’s “The Measurements of Intelligence” is 
especially praiseworthy because he recognizes that we are 
still in the pioneer stage of the enterprise, and that meth- 
ods are yet crude. Dr. Gregory is royally loyal to the 
spirit and purpose of those who are ardently seeking to 
establish an art of Testing and Measuring, but he is also. 
devoutly loyal to the children, who must not suffer from 
reckless experimentation by enthusiasts whose professional 
intelligence has not been carefully tested and measured. 

It is entirely clear that Dr. Gregory has mastered the 
details of the ways and means employed by all the leaders 
who have produced the “three-foot shelf” of books on 
tests and measurements, most of which are of very recent 
production. It is equally clear that he has kept his own 


counsel, that he is in no sense a propagandist for any one 
author or theory but is rather a crusader for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“Higher Stenographic Efficiency.” By Oliver McEwan. 
Boston: Four Seas Company. 

“One-Act Plays for Secondary Schools, 2.” By James. 
Plaisted Webber and Hanson Hart Webster. Price, $1.40, 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Composition Standards.” By Jerohn J. Savitz, Myrtle 
Garrison Bates and D. Ralph Starry. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia: Hinds, Hayéen and Eldredge. 

“Miller Mental Ability Test, Form B.” By William §. 
Miller. Yonkers, New York: The World Book Company. 

“Through Storyland to Healthland.” By Esther Zucker, 
Lillian Rabell and Gertrude Katz. Price, 90 cents. New 
York: Noble and Noble. 

“Personal Shorthand Exercises and Reader No. 1.” “Per- 
sonal Shorthand.” By Gocfrey Dewey. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company. 

“Introductory Physics.” By Lothrop D. Higgins. Price, 
$1.48. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“The Pre-School Child.” By Arnold Gesell. Price, $1.90. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Dramatic Episodes.” By Ethel Hedley Robson. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

“A Guide to Educational Measurements.” By Harlan 
C. Hines. Price $1.90.—‘“First-Grade Manual.” By Emma 
Miller Bolenius. Price, 88 cents.—‘“First Reader.” By 
Emma Miller Bolenius. Price, 60 cents.—“Secone@ Reader.” 
By Emma Miller Bolenius.—‘Third Reader.” By Emma 
Miller Bolenius.—“Primer.’” By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton 
Miffilin Company. 

“The Teaching of Arithmetic.” By N. J. Lennes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Government in Illinois.” By Walter F. Dodd and Sue 
—— Dodd. Chicago: The University of Chicago 

ress. 

“American Foreign Commerce.” By Avard Longley 
Bishop. Price, $3.00. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Silas Marner.” By George Eliot. Boston: The At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 

“Solid Geometry.” By Walter Burton Ford and Charles 
Ammerman.—“High School Mathematics.” By John A. 
Swenson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Development of Social Theory.’ By James P. Lichten- 
berger. New York ane London: The Century Company. 

“The Story of America.” By Alberto Pecorini. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 

“The Principles of Geography.” By E. G. Skeat. Price, 
York: Oxford University Press, American 

ranch. 

“Outlining for Effective Writing.” By Edward William 
Dolch. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“A History of the McGuffey Readers.” By Henry H. 
Vail. Cleveland: Privately printed. 

“Beyond Rope and Fence.” By David Grew. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 


HAVE 


Oculists and Physicians 


Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
many years before it was 


autiful Eyes. 
Be t y offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that ed Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested vie 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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_ SPRINGFIELD 


Our Wearing Quality is the Best 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CAN BE MADE 
OF ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES OF 


Samples Free 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Our Manufacturing Facilities are Unsurpassed 
Our Stock on hand is large and complete. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The State University of South 
Dakota at Vermilion’ has had its dis- 
agreeable experience with senior 
nonsense. 


Teachers of the College of the City 
of New York, Sidney E. Mezes, 
president, have had a most annoy ing 
financial experience since January 1, 
the comptroller of the city refusing 
to pay certain salaries. The trouble 
seems to be over. 


Mrs. Willard D. Straight contrib- 
uted $10,000 to the College of the 
City of New York recently to relieve 
the distress of several professors be- 
cause of the refusal of the comp- 
troller of New York City to continue 
payments to certain professors. 


Gifts totaling $860,000 toward $1,- 
000,000 endowment for teachers’ 
salaries were announced at the com- 
mencement exercises of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, by President F. A. 
McKenzie. The gifts include: Gen- 
eval Education Board, $500,000; Car- 
negie Foundation, $250,000; Edward 
Harkness, New York, $50,000 ; Julius 
Rosenwald, Chicago, $25,000. When 
the endowment is completed Fisk will 
have a $509,000 plant and a revenue- 
bearing endowment of $1,250,000, the 
largest endowment of any American 
college for negroes. 


M. Carey Thomas, Jane Addams 
and Julia Lathrop are among the 
immortal Big Twelve American 
Women of today. 


Miss Julia E. Crane, founder of 
rane Normal Institute of Music, 
Potsdam, N. Y., and nationally known 
as a teacher of music, died at Pots- 
dam on June 11 She was the origi- 
Nator of a syste:n of musical instruc- 
tion now generally in use in public 
schools through ut the country. She 
Was a noble pioneer in public school 
music. 


Bozeman, Montana, is probably the 
most beautiful city in the state and 
now the city proposes to prove it to 
the satisfaction of other cities of the 
state. 

“Americanization News,” Mar- 
guerite H. Burnett, Wilmington, edi- 
tor, and director of Americanization 
work for Delaware, is published 
whenever occasion calls for ‘“Ameri- 
canization News.” The Second Issue 
of the Third Volume, June, 1923, is 
an important publication with twenty- 
four pages of intensely interesting 
material and ten large illustrations. 


‘Washington State Univetsity has 
3,200 women and 2,210 men. Colorado 
State University has 1,782 women 
and 1,472 men. Other state universi- 
ties have more men than women stu- 
dents. 


The Arkansaas 5 Methodist, Little 
Rock, is one of the most vigorous 
defenders of the public schools in all 
their activities that we see, and the 
vigor is intelligent and patriotic, has 
a noble vision without being  visiux- 
ary. 


Carleton College, 
Minnesota, graduated this June the 
largest class in its history. 


Northfield, 


The Detroit News says that De- 
troit is perfecting the first great 
school of motherhood in the country, 
evolving a science from the daily care 
and scientific observation of chil- 
dren and reducing that information to 
definite, concrete, teachable form, 
More individuals follow motherhood, 
wifehood and home-making as a vo- 
cation than any  otber occupation. 
Miss Edna Noble White is director 
of the Merrill-Palmer school of 
home-making. Until very recently this 
subject has been practically ignored 
by schools and colleges. Much valu- 
able work has been done in domestic 


_science, but almost nothing has been 


done to train women for their most 
universal calling, that of motherhood. 
The school is the result of the vision 
of Mrs. Lizzie Merrill-Palmer, made 
possible through a large bequest left 
by her in 1916. It was organized’ 
three years ago but it has really been, 
in action but one year. 


The State University of South Da- 
kota, Vermilion, has added twenty-one 
to its faculty. 


David Duncan, secretary to Her- 
bert Spencer, recently died in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, aged  eighty-three 
years. 


in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
OUR FREE SERVICE Penmanehip is still offered to all teachers whose pu 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for co com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover tHe entire United states, and 


fchools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP yritten at commercial speed and is as. 


of the writer and the time of the reader. 


Palmer Me 


leads to enduring hand- 
ich becomes a big asset in school, 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS %'2 Method Penmanship are attracting 


and more edu 


cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THEA.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New YorkCity. 2128 Calamet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portiand, Ore. 


Penmanshi p compels healthful. 
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TEACHERS, 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Chicago Daily News has this 
to say regarding the reorganized 
Chicago Board ot Education :— 
“Mayor Dever has appointed, and 
the city counc:! nas unanimously con- 
firmed, seven new members of the 
Chicago board of education. The 
mayor's communication to the coun- 
cil clearly and satisfactorily explains 
the exceptional situation which en- 
abled him, under competent legal ad- 
vice, to completely reorganize the 
-school board and bury factional and 
personal controversies. Mayor Dever 
disregarded partisan labels and _irre- 
levant claims of all sorts in choosing 
board members. The men and women 
-appointed have excellent reputations 
and records of good service, civic, 
professional or business, which dem- 
onstrate the requisite ability and fit- 
ness to deal with the questions that 
arise in school board administration. 
The sole concern of the board prorp- 
erly is the welfare of the school chil- 
.dren. It has nothing to do with poli- 
tics. The law gives it ample power to 
protect the interests of the schools 
and of the community. The law also 
‘gives it a modern system and methods 
under which a competent superintend- 
ent of education, a competent  busi- 
ness manager and other administra- 


tive officials of high quality, working 
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September, 1923-June, 1924 
WILL HAVE A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


FORTY PIONEERS EDUCATION 


in harmonious co-operation with it, 
cannot fail te promote the best inter- 
ests of the schools. The new board 
of education enters upon its duties 
with the heartiest good will and the 
full confidence of the community. 
Chicago is generous toward its pub- 
lic schools, and there is money 
enough to provide every child with a 
seat in a permanent school building 
and furnish it with the equipment it 
needs and the type of teacher it re- 
quires and should have.” 


Dr. James M. Edsell, district su- 
perintendent, New York City, for ten 
years, recently given a testimon- 
ial banquet at Hotel Pennsylvania by 
1,200 teachers and other educational 
friends. 

Proposals for the removal of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College to Norfolk, 
and ior its consolidation with the 
American University at Washington, 
have both been rejected by the board 
of trustees. 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation, will re- 
sign the presidency next Octo- 
ber. Dr. Frederick Keppel, formerly 
dean of Columbia University, will be- 
come the corporation’s president. 


Classified as follows: — 


PIONEERS WITH HIGH PREPOTENCY 


PIONEERS OF TOMORROW 
PIONEER BUILDERS 
MODERN PIONEERS 
EARLY PIONEERS 


Nothing approaching this series of articles in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, be- 
ginning September, 1923, has ever been offered by any magazine. 


Subscription $3.00 a Year 
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‘There is only one Protestant 
Woman's College west of the Mis. 
sissippi. That is a _ co-educational 
worid “Out West.” 

England, France and Germany and 
the Argentine will be represented at 
the third session of the Williams Col- 
lege Institute of Politics at Williams. 
town from July 27 to August 25, ac. 
cording to an announcement by Presj- 
dent Harry A. Garfield, chairman of 
the institute. Viscount Birkenhead 
of England, member of the Cabinet of 
Lloyd George during and after the 
war, and one of the foremost Tory 
leaders in Great Britain, leads the list 
of eminent men from abroad. 


_ Wisconsin State University has 
6,170 men and 3,985 women students, 
The election of President Stratton 
D. Brooks of the State University of 
Oklahoma to the presidency of the 
State University of Missouri, has 
evidently been the greatest educational 
surprise in Oklahoma’s history. 


W. T. Pate, superintendent of Alli- 
ance. Nebraska, succeeds President 
Caviness of the Peru, Nebraska 
State Teachers College. Mr. Pate’s 
appointment gives very general satis- 
faction to the school people of the 
State since it has no political signih- 
cance, has no relation to past align- 
ment in school affairs in the state. He 
simply fits the job. 


Hobart College, Geneva, New 
York, has dismissed two students, 
prominent in athletics, for disgraceful 
hazing incidents according to news- 
paper reports. 
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July 5, 1923 
Meetings te be Held 


JULY, 

July 30-August 3: Annual meeting 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ejiation, University of Chicago. 

AUGUST. 

6-10: Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

27-31: International Congress. of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

SEPTEMBER. 

6: Massachusetts State Norma 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. C. 
A. Brodeur, Westfield. 


OCTOBER, 

15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
pany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 

15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
- Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ten. Manhattan. 

20:: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. 

W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J. C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 


NOVEMBER. 


Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

i: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa_ Home Economics AS8s6- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Assdciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers <As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 

9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E, L, Haynes, 
Methuen. A 
27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg.. 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. 

McIntosh, White Plains. 


DECEMBER. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
ennsylvania State Education As- 
Sociation, Philadelphia. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES # ¥# 
COLLEGE, PRIVATE AND HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Teachers free at this season have a good choice of late vacancies. 
Registration blanks on request ; no fee for enrollment. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 


they will want you. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. Send for new book- 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. let, “Teaching as a 
38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


j hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TSACHERS AGENCY 


Between ris i 
24th and Street only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 Also Union Building 


Cleveland, Gils free to school officials. 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college ane normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Is the one in the country 

TEACHERS to give you real service. 

Nineteen years in the 

é ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 
the 


petent educators, on 
jump all the time for the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. acne Mg 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . ~- Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C, U.- Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. ; 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

c you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 
*sHeads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty nderwriters of 
Lincotn, Nebr. When 2a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
t is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


in knowing about 
Send me the 
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